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German roads will get you 
there - even if nostalgia is 
your destination. On your next 
visit why not call to mind those 
halcyon childhood days when 
your mother or father told you 
fairytales - maybe German 
ones? The surroundings in 
which our great fairy tale 
writers lived or the scenes In 
which the tales themselves 
were set will make their 
meaning even clearer and 
showyou that many are based 
on a fairly realistic 
background! 


OnatourfromHanau, near 
Frankfurt, where the Brothers 
Grimm were born, to Bremen, 
where the Town Band 
(consisting of a donkey, a dog, 
a cat and a cockerel) played 
such dreadful music that it put 
even robbers to flight, you will 
enjoy the varying kinds of 
countryside. And do stop over 
at Bodenwerder. That was 
where Baron Mtinchhausen 

told his breathtaking lies. 

Visit Germany and let the Fairy 
Tale Route be your guide. 


eunmfiuu* 
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Plan to step-up role of 
conventional weapons 


1 Bremen 

2 Bodenwerder, homei 
Mtinchhausen 

3 Hanau, birthplace 
Brothers Grimm 

4 AIsfeld i 
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I Bonn government wants to deve- 
i a long-range conventional 
its system to replace tactical nu- 
reapons in certain situations, 
so.wants to consider the possibi- 
reducing the stockpile of nuclear 
ids la Europe in line with any in- 
in reliance on conventional for- 

Bonn Defence Minister, Man- 
Yflmer, visited .Washington this 
to discuss the issues with Wash- 
officials. 

(tails of what Bonn wants are not 
Ni. They will not be finalised until 
ember. 

J]6 proposals come in response to 
|bts about current strategy. Many ex- 
jjfcel that the flexible response stra- 
in no longer be credibly pursued. 
•..Juis come to luck credibility in 
p of military teohnoiogy and in the 
stance H attaches to tactical nu- 
p-wcapons, they sny. 

|r some time political and military 
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>>ng stalY at Nato have been consl- 
1 8 iflodiilcation of military stratc- 
■■ 1 . ' . 

7 have been considering the pos- 
of improving conventional dtj- 
wpacity by means of new- wen- 
make Nato Less dependent on 
^aage nuclear weapons. 

Bonn the credibility both at; 
and abroad of tt strategy made to 
F* /or Europe is a matter of life 
fiiih. . ; 

I®* 1 of security policy one aiirt is, 
ft Ihe risk incalculable for a 
,lj al aggressor. Another is to ensu-, 
M the deterrent is not so drastic: 
K ft If m defence would bo to! 

own country. ; 

JJJftsy that conveys this impres- 
S little conviction abroad, 
ijljo '.be steadily less acceptable |o 
»plc itis supposed to protect. 

. the point that has now been 
win the Federal Republic of Ger- 
fe.m 1 Odxlble response strategy 

RS&'i'F** pursued, or so 
ywpertsfeel. 


At the samo time public opinion 
grows increasingly ill at ease. People 
are no longer prepared to believe blind- 
ly what the experts say, regardless whe- 
ther they wear uniforms or pin-striped 
suits. 

Solutions to this deep-seated strategic 
crisis have been sought for some time 
both by peace research workers of va- 
rious persuasions and by military and 
political planners. 

The proposals Herr Warner took to 
Washington closely resemble past pro- 
posals by Nato C-in-C General Rogers, 
by HeiT W8mer himself as Opposition 
spokesman on defence, and by US Se- 
nator Nunn. 

The basic feature is the development 
and manufacture of long-range conven- 
tional weapon systems for use against 
the second and third waves sent in by 
an aggressor and against his supply 
lines. 

These weapons are planned to be 
much more accurately targctuble than 
systems now In use. Many targets ihht 
could be covered by intelligent conven- 
tional systems arc currently covered by 
luclicnl nuclear wenpons. ■ 

Procurement of these new weapons is 
u major aspect of what Uonn has in 
inind. Another is to consider tho possi- 
bility of reducing tho number of nuclear 
warheads stockpiled in Europe once 
strategy has been modified. 

B onn's efforts to overcome deadlock 
nt the Geneva talks on medium- 
range missiles (INF) don’t mean the 
German government is planning to 
abandon the stationing of Pershing 2 
missiles from next December. 

This point has been stressed by chief 
government spokesman Peter Boentsch 
in Bonn. “We hope and are firmly con- 
vinced agreement will be reached in 
Geneva,” he said, “but if it isn’t, tho 
missiles will be stationed.” 

Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher has emphasised Bonn’s deter- 
mination op (bis issue. So baa Alfred 
Dregger, CDU/CSU leader In Lhp Bonn 
Bundestag. 

Speculation that .Bonn might be 
changing its tack was prompted by refe- 
rences to the "walk in the woods’’ pro- 
posals mooted last year by Mr Nitze 
and Mr Kvitsinski in Geneva. 

Bonn feels the “walk in (he woods" 
proposals might be a raeqps of breaking 
the deadlock because it .disregards ,tho 
Anglo-French nuclear potential at the 
INF talks. 

The Bonn govemment'p viewpoint is 
outlined in detail as follows: 

• The “walk in the woods” proposals 
are seen as a useful basis; for a compro- 
mise between the superpowers on 
medium-range missiles, which' is. why 
Bonn feels they deserve to be reactiyat- 

• The conference table is the only 
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Bonn Defence Minister Manfred Wflrner (left) In Washington with American Defence 
Secretary Caspar Weinberger. (Photo: dpo) 


In connection with the dual-track de- 
cision Nato set up a high-level group 
that will probably also report in Sep- 
tember on which and how many war- 
heads can be dispensed with. 

They are certain to include the wur- 
heads of the , Nike ground-to-air missi- 
le?, which are due to be replaced by a 
conventional system. 

. ..Prompted by un article in the Wash- 
ington Post, there has also been talk in 
Washington of withdrawing 2,000 nu- 
clear grenades. 

But thoro are said to be US plans to 
replace them by 1,000 more up-to-date 
nuclear shells capable of being modcr- 


Compromise bid 
‘not change Of 
mind on arms’ 

i * • 

place where a decision can be taken on 
dispensing with the, stationing, of US 
Pershing 2 missiles in the Federal Repu- 
blic of Germany. . 

The . Nitze -Kvitsinski, . proposals 
would entail just, such a decision. They 
provide fpr 75 SSlr2ds :ih,the East and 75 
Cnpse missile systems in Western Euro- 
pe- .. • : ’■ 

• If no results, that (justify a reapprai- 
sal of Nato’s missile modernisation 
plans as envisaged by the December 
1979 dual-track decision are reached by 
December this year, the stationing of 
new US medium-range missiles will go 
ahead as planned. ! 

• But the West will continue to aim, at 
a negotiated settlement by the terms of 
which any reduction in the number of 
Soviet S$-20s systems in Europe could 
be accompanied by a withdrawal of 
Western systems. 

The . dual-track Nato decision ex- 
pressly states: that missile modernisation 
requirements are to be reviewed ip the 
light of negotiation results. . , 

But this can only be done, as govern- 


nised to incorporate a neutron device. 

Herr Wflrner has not clearly stated 
what is planned; he merely said plans 
were not imminent. 

Mr Weinberger has given an assuran- 
ce that the neutron device would only 
be stationed in Germany if Bonn were 
to give Its approval. 

Bonn has, yet to do so (arguably with 
the emphasis oh the word “yet"). 

After preliminary talks in Bonn and 
Washington Nato may well deal offi- 
cially with a change of strategy at Us 
winter conference. 

If it does so It will need to be borne 
Continued on page 2 

ment experts point out, if there are re- 
sults to review. 

This means that consideration cannot 
be given until late autumn to any depar- 
ture from the existing missile deploy- 
ment proposals or reduction in piissilc 
modernisation requirements. 

Foreign Minister Genscher has held 
talks in Bonn with the chief US delega- 
te, at the Start talks in Geneva, Mr 
Rowny, who briefed him on the current 
stata of negotiations and the latest US 
and Soviet proposals. 

The Foreign . Office -stated that Herr 
Genscher had . expressed approval of 
the.-result-orientated and flexible: attitu- 
de. toward negotiations taken by. the 
USA at the Start and INF talks in Ge- 
neva,. • . ; . , 

It was now up to the Soviet Union to 
take a flexible attitude and make its 
contribution. toward results., In particu- 
lar, the Kremlin ought no, longer to 
block the INF talks by insisting on. the 
inclusion of. British and French' nuclear 
systems. . 1 . 

, The latest proposals mode jby . both 
sides at the Start talks had triggered, a 
certain amount of movement. Serious 
and intensive talks, were in progress, but 
major difficulties remained. *. ., t 

For the time being the United Slates 
had no intention of considering adding 
British and French ays|lemsL to the INF 
agenda. . 

(General'Anulger Bonn, 21 July 1983) 
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world affairs 

Relief at outcome of the 
Madrid review talks 


president Reagan says the outcome 
in uJIS . He l 8lnkl rev,ew conference 
been aScvid “ ** ,,8V0 

jwta. refer vaguely to (ho 

H^w^„tL b r a,h of frcsh a,r in 

« e ; craI aenso of relief that 
two Madrid conference has finally acre- 

further talks* Pr ° Vid ' n8 f ° r 8 8eries of 

P^r* 8 , from 35 European and 
North American countries have put in 
Phtostaklug filigree work to make com- 
promise possible on issues on which 
views were for the most part irreconci- 

noSi* r !u rdln8 th,s , Movement, three 
points deserve special mention In con- 

oonfar^rifti^I tho . Maddd mwethon (tile 

J£m»' b,8n '■ pn * w <ta « 

? esplte Awdaraeatal differen- 
ces of Interest and values the superpo. 
w.« have Invariably stopped Aontt 
mod!? f fl n f b,ajned tor destroying a 

rMSSSS^-^ “ d co °- 

beI!^ WerC / niy aW « IP sverf. (he risk 
» d l r pressure from Euro- 
pesos of all hues (Western, Eastern 

l?” "' xib, ° ™<l not to Insist onile- 

m.^thatjvereoutofthe^stionfi.r 

Buatahfee thatAthe- 
rfniliafSti: 

mament t L£ Or0U ' ,dS0fG ‘ neV8d,S8r - 
« UBfa “te e of their respective 
i «n^m Un8 8 sbniIar attitude should 
a superpower summit meeting be held 

«noTSi b „ P £“« 

Ica J* m ° n conceivable than it was. 

also lead 

sjsrafflass' 





two major world crises during the threo 
years of talks In Madrid. 

The first was the repercussions of tho 
Soviet Invasion of Afghanistan, the se- 
cond the imposition of martial law in 
Pomnd at Moscow's behest. 

In Afghanistan's case the West was 
bound to give the Kremlin a piece of its 
mind whereas U preferred to pursuo a 

iSShlfi^ " ,he hei8ht of *•>» 

While the Russians and Poles were 
accused of riding roughshod over the 

{*“““■»«* th0 Wwtem E «ropean 
Nato states took great core to avoid col- 
lapsing the Madrid conference. 

ter hIJ 11 ?S , , 5 ¥ 2 ° nn Forel « n Minis. 

ter Hans-Dietrich Qenscher, must never 
bo^tho first to leave the* confab 

^ asWngt0n in Particular had 
2? ‘S be Pcreuaded that this was the 

Uidtad takC ‘ ^° re than once tho 

Madrfrf t il ^ antfld t0 wa,k o«t of the 

K id Pofi!S , d. ,nprolest 888lnstm8 " 18 ' 


demands its Western European allies 
preferred to compromise. 

Their aim was to keep the Helsinki 
process, and its succession of conferen- 
ces, going even when Eust-West ties 
were not at their most cordial. 

In the end tho Europeans prevailed 
on America to agree to compromise, not 
least by virluo of the helpful diplomacy 
ol the non-aligned delegations ami of 
the conference’s host, Prime Minister 
Gonzalez of Spuin. 

A number of conferences are to he 
hold botween now ami the next Helsinki 
review conference, which is to tukc 
place in Vienna in November 1986. 

™ e „ m ° st important one scans sure 
to bo the European disarmament conic- 

sr e ,,cid cur,y nrat ■» 

mnn^ 111 u S M r by dfla,in S Willi 
confidcnce-buililing measures in tliu 

mi itaiy sector, a topic covered briefly 
in the 1975 Helsinki accords. 

The purpose of confidence-building 

p~Vk. ,oreduco,heriskof8 - 

The Helsinki, or CSCE, process can. 
not be viewed primarily as a disarnja. 

ZnJZt “ S ,b0 RuSSians — “ 
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Germans 1 h|ome affairs 

oyer ^Shancellor tarns attention 

to foreign fields 
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the justice minister — but he can cer- 
tainly not be described as a dedicated 
fighter for a cause. 

A joke circulating in Bonn has it that 
by the time Engelhard has filled his 
pipe Zimmermann has already finished 
smoking his. 

Engelhard’s wordy protests are un- 
convincing because his party had allow- 
ed itself to be shackled on this issue 
from the very beginning, i. e. in the coa- 
lition paper. 

Tliis dispute was not the last bit of 

inirinft tuifklnn iKa ...Lf.L 


Any moves ho might 3 Hans-Dictrich Qenscher, ■ 
more likely to make for his shuttle diplomacy, 
ms even chillier. ' vc lhl is not tho first Chancellor to be 

iled by foreign affairs. His “poli- 
grandfathcr”, Konrad Adenauer, 
itother. 

(iga affairs have become particu- 
.jttractive right now because do- 

t # fc policy has been a tedious and 

suadlng the GDR SeBb^ 131, uphi11 8tru 8gle in the first 
cessions in return. ponths of the centre-right coalition 

Tl.. r. Itk. 


, 

bons even chillier. 

Now Herr Strauss hu 
emerged as a ray of hope 
In the GDR. After the billit 
mark loun und his part 
wuyfor it many hast Gens*, 
bavarian leader might sum 


cause mo uu leader, frranz-Joser 
Strauss, opposes having the Liberals in 
the government and because they in 
their turn will use every opportunity to 
present themselves us champions * 


of 


Basic freedoms 


The GDR media may ootn 
the slightest mention of to 
arranging tho loan, but m 
the GDR tune in to Wcsim 
TV and arc uwure of the fact. 

Herr Strauss has refemd 
onco ' 


pirn. 


mu- 

[ere is little joy to be had from col- 
■■ even more money from people 
of showering them with bene- 


HVI 

The fact that tho government is in no 
hurry to honour other promises lies in 
the nature of this coalition. This applies 
to the original intention to remove cer- 
tain tax relief provisions (like the provi- 
sions governing write-off companies). 

But this can still come. After all, the 
coalition is still at the beginning of its 
four-year term. — * 

The cabinet has certainly not been be . t0 forgo imagi 
idle in its domestic policy as laid down doing something, 
in the coalition paper. If this were the case, Kohl, who likes 

The "about turn” is In full swing, harmony in his cabinet, would have to 
which makes the state of the coalition c0 P e not onl y with an unruly CSU but 
even more siimrisinir Th*m is nn cion also with an obstreperous FDP. And 

iki. A..1 1. .1 J 


the 5 !9WHril P t r f Cess motion by 

we t y 75. Helsinki accords has survived 


■ ■ -r i;,rT.f 

ma/be fewer nuclear weanen. 

r ■ ■ bWty6r “ 8te 8 


Bonn concentrated on persuading the 

fnThe h *1 rtmain fu,, y integrated 
w he HalsinkJ process in the hope that 
Moscow -would stop- short at tX 
even more drastic action In Poland, 

ccsIfuYBon! 0 ^ 8 ? ° f P u roWng how 8UC ' 

CCSSIUI Bonn has been, but it is certainlv 

Madlfrt X 6r l ,ho “WIHuatlon of tho 
period^ kS hr0U8haut ,he dimcult 

Jgj 'h« tendency of he' WA to Uk, 
tluraan itarian 

?S. f hum,n ri8h ' 8 “« 


^ ile .America sought to browbeat 

"■' R-fen, Into tceeptln, fitaS 

Tbeen 8 MI "I«ten have 

-Itch «o"o d nd1"raS n MTlIrk OUn !l yl " 


ate^: udi " 8 iiuma " 

Yet no headway was made at Madrid 

ing up free 1 trad iV ^^ d familJes > on ««• 
iMk?nn ~v * U !I on8 ' on 11,0 to 

jjSjSMjauejB 

delegations could agree on. 

a though the results in Ma. 

Wem ,n ,bo Proacnt difficult 

mm!?!?" 0 ?' a 8 r eoment cannot be 

m d! aVe | befin „ r<achsd on mora *han 
V^modus vlvend! between East fln d 

nuhe detent" nl ° n8WUy8Wayfrom Be. 

Kurt Becker 

(Die Zell, 23 July uiyj 


irr Strauss has refemd days of the second Kohl nmui ■imowg mu amic ui me uumiuuii — - — —v 

to a relaxation of chfefaA pet S * 10WS tbat *ho Chancellor has even more surprising. There is no sign al8 ° W ^ 1 an obstreperous FDP. And 

travellers by East GZf 8cd 10 tick ofT a number of of unity, nor is there any sign of the this would add fuel to the anticipated 
guard*,, but Germans on bSif 3 a! having been taken care ofi “spiritual leadership” to which, unlike ‘ ,hot a ntumn" over the missiles issue. 

Hie border feel there mini kfi 9 budset has been drafted as ogre- his predecessor, Chancellor Kolii lays . L But this is in tho offing anyway If the 

counter-concessions thantk F” mplete with further cutbacks for claim. jobless rate goes up.again.and the busi- 

Besides, visitors from ibesJ? 8 * P ensionQrs - the jobless and di- This is evidenced by. a number of "f ss community Btorts airing its pent up 
nuo to complain of (be foai aad some we i come benefits for facts, among them the verbose dispute disenchantment with the gifts from the 

which they are someHmin* 1655, over the stiffening of the criminal code government which it considers too 

when CTOssiiifi the horderiifcw' 8 “^ruction of the Main-Danu- provisions on disturbing the peace measly. The business community also 

□nd East Berlin. I 6 ®®® 1 h to proceed; Family Affairs (which an exuberant chier federal pro- 1,olds that the cutbacks in Bocial bene- 

Sccptics in the GDR ster .^ dncr ^ e ^ ss ^ er has moved to sccutor did not hesitate to praise as a fits are too small, 

between Herr Srmnee aH ri fcfjr diiMren, parents- and grandpa- return to conditions that prevailed in MP Helmo George (CDU) who, 

man leader u«,4 mutUQll y responsible Tor each this epuptry between 1871 and 1970)/ .. lhou 8 h sympathising with tho business 

ics.tofHerr’girnnc^^ 21* IBld0M or thorn fall on hard But Interior Minister Zimmermann community, ! heads^ his parliamentary 

landpoIiUk S relieving tho welfare fund); (CSU) is still not satisfied with the cpn- S r ° u P s s ° c!al ^dra Workshop ■ (a 

unythina mnrh f^vA.„ii< , m«^» ntcr ‘ or Minister Friedrich Zim- cessions ho managed to wrest from Jus- wo .^ guarding the sheep) has only just 
Hcrr llnnn Ti I hlu put f°™rd his bill to lico Minister Hans Engclhurd (FDP) - pointed Iho woy In that lector, 

and expectations of k ffil thC l “ W ° n demonstrations thut if "wrest" is tho word. Felix Hartilcb 

He will also be aware KB™" 1, ^ M ^ n ‘ ster Zimmermann in There is much that can bo suit) about (Nombcrger Nnchrichtcn, 15 Juiyt9S3) 

biruuss Is to gain prestige; 
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upset the Bavarian Premier.' 
yet be Instrumental In fl A 
titer loans. 

(FraflkftuM.~,~ 
lurDcuwfcM 


Ministers on a 
mission to 


fern defence piannf^' 

«w£S , ' n ' o'eW ihd cvw 

either noMSeptow or f h ! oIogiei Mn 

eking out Sfr °[ lead t<> cum and 

rn,^ 

■ » - — I. 



ar<rssisssst 

groundwork tor m 2 S? d JV 
■ucs. without the hwteril IT 


-•> ir. i ■ i*.. . 
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Icuder- Is prcsilgctonscioui 1» Kt yeara, Gcrmunu found it hurd to 
Above oil, ho will be wxwBpaalne being governed by a dlffc* 
upset the Bavarian Premiif. *®^hanccllor, 

itaut Schmidt — knowlcdgablc, 
<(ic, statesmanlike— they said to 
was the only man for the 
specially In politically and econo- 
ly difficult times. 

it only $Pd followers felt that way. 
CDU sympathisers also regarded 
Jidt as the best man. 
fjj was the respect for Schmidt that 
the sharp-eyed failed to Bee the dl* 
Station and disunity In the Chan- 
[s Social Democratic Party and 
|p.FDP coalition. 

we know that the SPD and 
weft hopelessly at loggerheads 
before October 1982 (when the 

Irm.I.J .1 ‘ . . .... 


legislation but there ran bom, 
thut for domestic and for# 
reasons the dialogue ntuitfiT 
only to take the edge off * 
look like worsening, 

Bonn is motivated by i 
soaal necessity, not by Xv- 
Ankara would do well to id- 
non and outrage and show* 


tempt to pursuo his own Deutschland - 
politikond Ostpolitik, 

Helmut Kohl won both rounds — 
primarily because he made a tactically 
wise use of his position as Chancellor. 

This was. a convincing demonstration 
of his astuteness in dealing with this 
type of dispute — an astuteness he had 
demonstrated many times before.. , . 
Now, ten months after the change of There is always something Bpectacu- 
>vernment, the picture is different. Jar about the power stfuggle of two then 
The like or dislike of the chancellor belonging tb the same political 1 camp. It 


Kohl builds a 
new image 
out of success 


or understanding. J| before October" 1982 (when the 

(Dwr4iwtri*pii 8) K toppled the government by switch- 


Stye Oermcm 1 

lidftt edfcrtjj 

Mta* ****** AMhCTf 

**"*■ - °*** 

^sassasw sssar 


PH.. 

[J of the CPU/CSU then was 
P *be opposite. They were In fine 
P JJ® Political parties; but their top 
■toe people said to themselves, Was 
nancellor material. 

when Helmut Kohl became 

ICCIlnF ' 1 .ill a a 
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nuui neimUl rvuai pcutuic ins vuiiBiauL uisjjuica nun 

iCc «or many people still had theif Josef Strauss during the opp 

years had been a major handicap, 
" scemlcUn, havi tom eAiifMc* xhe hope that the ambitious 

- J-1' iU 


MAI 


5g}fWMae,e40WMfl«i 

sSSeSS^e 


[J scepticism had two sources: 
People did not like Kohl and hl$ 
^nat ponderous south . German 
JXjty, nor his outward appearan- 
. n “ “ianner of speech. AU of this 

Sttiifel 1 frohl I 1 * "orthemer. 


IUI HUOUt UlO power HTUgglB OI iwo in 

me uxo or aismcc oi tne cnanceiior belonging tb the same political 1 camp, 

as a person no longer plays a major role wbuld therefore be wrong to measiim 

— and rightly so. What the people now Kohl only by his conflict with Strauss: 
talk about is his political concept and He has proved himself lobe a 'p'olitl- 
his ability to get things done. cian with plenty of Staying poWer ori 

As a personality, a top politician ra- many another occasion, as for instance 
;rely meets the ideal of all citizens. Ade- with 1 his decision to seek new elections 

nauer was not, liked by all; nor was in the face of opposition front, his owq 

Willy BrandL Schmidt was the excep- camp. 

tion. * Schmidt - recently said that tho- new 

; One of Kohl’s most important tasks Chancellor had made ho major mistake 
as Chancellor was to make it quite clear so far. , 

that there is only one top man In the Tbo fact that the opposition criticises 
conservative camp that provided the the goverment's foreign &hd domestic 

policy ia no more than its job. 

But even the opposition Is becoming 
Increasingly convinced that it must 
come to terms with a long Kohl chan- 


Chancellor. |/wuv/ j« uiuivhiw ha ^vy. 

The constant dfsputes with Franz* But even the opposition Is I 
Josef Strauss during the opposition Increasingly convinced that 
•Am had been a mafor handicao. come to terms with tt long Kc 


Tne nope tnat me amoiuous CSU cellorship. 
leader would withdraw from national . Most of the government policies are 
politics after hi failed, to be voted in as still to be realised; but the fact is that 
Chancellor in I98Q was not realised. the nation Is starting to get used to Kohl 

Kohl therefore . had to expect hew as Chancellor — a fact that cannot be 


assBasg 


' -fY| “V l> 

iSau i'** 1 a ,ack raJlh< Many 
Itonku lcve lhat K «hl could solve 
T^tobltnn at hand. 


ylipiLLwJlUt ui i7uy nun iiwi jmhimwui — — ————— — — ■ — d ~ c w r — 

Kohl therefore . had to expect hew as Chancellor — a f^ct that cannot be 
trials of. strength, the first came when explained by saying that people has 
Strauss wanted to jpin the cabinet after ; jettneto terms with realities or that he is 
the conservative election victory, in a creature of habit. 

March. . , 1 . - ' Rudolph Bernhard ' 

' The socond came with Strauss* at- - (SiuHffuter Nachrichtan.3i juiyi983) 


The scoreboard 
after the 
first 100 days 



civil liberties, which they have long 
ceased to be. 

Assuming this two-faced, strategy pro* 
ves inadequate to get the Free Democ- 
rats back into the Hesse State Assem- 
bly, Hans-Dietrich Genscher’s party’s 
only chance of political survival would 
be to forgo image-building in favour of 

Hnino RnmpfTiincr 


A favourite journalists' game is as- 
sessing a government’s first 100 
days., The centre-right coalition in Bonn 
has just passed that mark. 

But there would be little sense in tak- 
ing stock without including the five 
months since 1 October 1982 that pre T 
ceded the election that swept the. .pre- 
sent coalition into power in March. 

It yvas probably the most amazing 
achievement of the new. coalftipn to 
have gone to the people on Q March. 

Its reckoning that all that was needed 
to win an election was to tell the people 
the truth and give them a say paid off. 

The economic and social policy deci- 
sions of the Kohl-Genscher government 
were anything .but designed for popular 
appeal, but this attracted rather than rc: 
pelled the people. , 

Confirmed by tho electorate, the go- 
vernment was free to continue on its 
course. 

But there were irritations and tactical 
mistakes, especially on such basic issues 
ns pensions and the creation of appren- 
ticeships. 

The Bonn government came under a 
barrage of public criticism on both 
points, jeopardising the very credibility 
that was originally the 1 coalitiqn's most 
Important asset. In fact,this will give the 
government plenty to chow, on In the 
months to come. 

Even though the predominant view Is 
(hat Kohl and Qenscher are steering tho 
right course by and large, they have bo 
far been unable to provide proof of 
political continuity in certain sectors. 

For example, the DMlbn loan to the 
GDR, guaranteed by Bonn, stunned the 
public. 1 

The CDU and CSU rank and file still 
have to come to terms with the fetfdden 
about-face and the' fact tfidi fe^it Ger- 
man border guards are now being prais- 
ed as promoting d&tente In a bid to jus- 
tify the loan. 1 *. 

The Free Democrats are In a iome^ 
what better position, Their "policy of 
small steps" can be seen as a precursor 
of the new Doutschlandpolitlk stance. 

This makes it difficult to strike a 100- 
day balance d n the DeutscMaadpolitik 
sector. It takes more than 100 days to 
do justice to a government. < » 

Die first Kohl-Genscher government 
sought new elections in order to be hblo 
to govern for a full four-yoaMerra. As a 
result, all this government has done so 
far is only a fraction of its performance 
for the rest of the term. ' i. 

German foreign policy is also subject 
to uncertainties even though the > coali- 
tion can be trusted to stick to principles. 

■ '-Far-one thing it must. be clear who ia 
in charge of our foreign policy. The im- 
pression is that It is not Foreign Minis- 
ter Genschen 

- Right now, we are faced with hot' and 
cold political showers on thb missiles 
issue. ' .[ . ,\ 

> Bonn Is acting its role with the full 
gamut of facial expression, and nobody 
can ssy what the outcome will be. 

Karl Hugo Prvys 
(Brener Nschrichien, 21 July 19&3) 
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ARMS RACE 


After missile deployment: why Moscow 
will not turn the screw too hard 


jiiSg fr, B93 - 31 July 1983 

SS-20 deployment 1 THE TRADE UNIONS 
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P rospects of progress in the foresee- 
able future on medium-range missil- 
es, seem remote. 

The Russians have tried to use the 
peace movement in the West for their 
own purposes: to prevent missile mod- 
ernisation and keep Pershing 2s and 
Cruise missiles out of Western Europe. 

But they are gradually realising that 
this will not work. The West will station 
the new missiles unless substantial So- 
viet concessions are made in Geneva. 

The Russians long believed that all 
they had to do was to reduce by several 
hundred the number of SS-20 systems 
deployed — to a number equivalent to 
the combined missile potential of Bri- 
tain and France. 

Bonn Opposition leader Hans-Jochen 
Vogel asked Mr Andropov in Moscow 
m January what the term ’’reduction" 
could be taken as meaning. 

He teas told, according to Herr 
VogeU notes on what he remembered 
or the talks, that some missiles would 
be scrapped and others withdrawn and 
redeployed in the Far East. 

There they would be a counterweight 
to new missile based in Japan and 
China. 

. JL c nc * xt Herr Vogel conferred 
with Soviet military and disarmament 
experts and was given a much less reas- 
suring answer about scrapping missiles. 

ra ,“°'"" a ' che ™ v qf the Soviet gene, 
ral staff, the minutes state, “said that 

tn 8 L a °/ pn ' nci P ; ° ‘hat remained 

to be solved. It was solely a matter of 
nuclear weapons in Europe." 

Mr Zagladin of the CPSU central 
committee added that the danger to the 

Sovi™p^°"orv n iew. i,1 ' renS,nB fr ° m lhe 
Withdrawal of missiles definitely 

S I?"“ i0ni !!f thsm in aren » f«>m 

Europe^ Y C °“ d no)op8er beaten 

° f ‘he assembled Soviet experts ! 

felt able to echo Mr Andropov's sentN 

K- Sl ‘? rappln 8 the missiles, which 
can hardly have com© as much of a sur- 1 

.For .years the. Soviet Union has < 

Bint™ Paten- ' 


The military seems to have Intervened 
immediately. A few days later he revert- 
ed to missile and launching facility 
numbers in talks with Finnish leaders in 
Moscow. 

Since the Williamsburg summit the 
Russians have realised that the idea of a 
withdrawal of some SS-20s to positions 
further east no longer carries convic- 
tion. 

It would take only a few days to rede- 
ploy them in their mothballed launch- 
ing positions west of the Urals. 

Besides, the idea of redeploying the 
missiles in Asia is not viewed at all 
kindly by the Japanese, who now like- 
wise feel threatened and are all In fa- 
vour of missile modernisation. 

Japan may not be a Nato member but 
at Williamsburg it backed the decision 
to reaffirm the December 1979 dual- 
track Nato decision in view of the So- 
viet threat to the Far East. 

In other words, Mr Andropov cur- 
rently has nothing to offer in Geneva- 
neither a missile “reduction” nor 
--PPing nor even withdrawal of his 
5S-20s further east. 

So it Would be totally utopian to Ima- 
gjne vague ideas developed by Paul 
Nitze and Yuli Kvitsinski during their 
celebrated walk in the woods near Ge- 
neva a year ago being reactivated. 

The “walk in the woods" proposal 
was, tentatively, to restrict the number 
of Cniise missiles stationed in Western 
Europe to 75 (and no Pershing 2s at all) 
and the number of SS-20s to 75 too. 

.. The P eaca movement will have to rea- 
isc sooner or later that the Soviet mill. 


life will go on even 
after missile moder- 
nisation in Western 
Europe. That is 
why the East Ger- 
man leader, Herr 
Honecker, was re- 
cently allowed to 
negotiate with 
Bonn a billlon- 
deutschemark loan. 
It is also why Mos- 
cow has said rela- 
tions will be chillier 
if the West goes 
ahead and stations 
the new US missiles 
in Europe. But the 
Russians have not 
said cooperation 
will then be 
brought to a halt. 
They still need the 
Germans. 

Fritz t Ullrich 
Pack 

(Frankfurter Allgomcine 
Zeituug fdr Deutschland, 

1 1 July IV 83 ) 
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sectarian policies 
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Soviet build-up continues, 
says defence document 


TO onn’s annual white paper on dlsnr- 
J^mamcnt says the Soviet Union con- 

teet'h 3 Uncompromis,n 8 , y t0 arm to the 

It lists Nato figures indicating that 
Moscow is well ahead of the West in 


tarv , "" 1 nwo I, B«res indicating that 

missile 0 Tr * 

r pnr,,y in E- 


. «• »buijumiu poten- 
tial than any other country into arma- 
niepts, especially the missile build-up. 

Estimates vary between H and 14 per 
"NP.“» tae ^ nveperMnlof 

«tut°. Sovlet miUtar y establishment is 

abouT'the 

iartiafiy! W " 8 ,hi * inve ""en‘, even 
miIiu?v p i ri d ,e S? 1 , !lrate8io lndush y 

the arms buMd^p. C0Blple * *««* on 

it3 J own ™les of .election, pro- 
motion and material incentive, with all 
modern convenes laid on. It ( s an 

— X“ and,oean7on 

fhi^iu, ndropov has dearly Sided with 

“ tebiishment and the arms 
lobby In the Soviet poiitbureau. • 

ne nri^™ aClenst,C indicati °n of his de- 

fcrVf light not Ion * ago 

fa. ffered ln a speech to assess 
tcLT nr 6 P S. ten * ,aJ of the ^0 sides in 

sSt. MdS mher [hM 


on-the-epoi in S po«io„. ‘ 8 ” “ BrCC 10 
That is why neither a zero option nor 
an interim solution as suggested by the 
USA are acceptable to the Kremlin! 

Jfi 8 n an un . p,00sant of affairs 
a hSf* nd a contradiction not even 
l man , than Mr Andropov 
21 ?, rcad,, y revive, but it does lend 
itself to a modicum of realism. 

tnW RU?SianS haVe ,ricd in Moscow 
° ” crt P[C8»vre on Germany by using 

h a vJlL mUSJ a PP rflciate that they too 
have little room to manoeuvre and that 


1977 the USSR had 10 S$»i 
lotnl JO warheads stationed. 

When Mr Brezhnev visiidl 
May 1978 there were 60 SW 
180 warheads. In position. 

By the time Nam reached b 
track decision on missile model 
and disarmament talks in ft 

In terms of ISI7» ilae Soviet Union hadMI 

talks with Eastern nciahbom ln " “' U n,i “ li ilcs und 420 warheads# 

at stable relations and^nmUnV^ ? rnVC ^ ccenih cr 1980, when 

the report says the CnI ?* nev n,udL ‘ bis ninrutoriud f 

the sole basis of the Federal n nnc J,! s Kuw * a bad an estimated 200 S 

of Germany’s security RCpUb ' ,C “T*-* ■« Ho ready, 

The white paper includes n .u, , SVh ! n he rcvis,itcd BonnlnW 

\Ve?(em°nuropc.' S ““ 
range Soviet missiles 0^7 /he ln April lys2 lhe Soviet ki* 

years alongside constant Soviet rL*'* lornis of 0 s,op 10 6latJonil! * 
that a balance ofoower hZ fi,les * Bm by lhen th « re vrtff! 
abiished. . P s been est- 300, and 900 warheads, liwdfl 

. When the first December 1982, when 

Soviet' SS-20 missiles wero a ^°u 1 poy ™ udc bis speech, die Sort' 
Bonn Chancellor Helmut t 0 ??, J s said in the Bonn white 

— ° f HelniUt Schmldt had 333 SS-20 total was up to 

|oe uilit ha 1 tcms “nd 1,053 warheads. 

IM8M-A7 ® Western experts now say tjj 

8 Q, HunsrOck niedi uni -range missile pol^ 

98Cru!sa 599 missiles and total UQl*^ 

Vk>-£j ciScjmlsslfas At the Geneva talks fundi*® 

i Y'H tJhOtoZ A sues that could be settled fad J 

1 — ► on the agenda for some Ume,® 1 

I Njcjwsulm These issues on which 
^ II has yet been made arc: , 

# Clarification on lhe atfl*' 
A strength of the two aides in W* 

B§chwabi$ch termedime nuclear forces. . 

■wSiv, i, • Non-inclusion or syncm;^ 

by countries other than ih® ^ 
the USA, meaning He'AniW 
nuclear deterrent. 

NeiMifm • Agreement on the area 

v MM PwiWngll lhe Piling is to apply, . a 
. • Agreement on how fo at # ^ 

fcJW’ bji legic bomber* capable of bsw 

. j«[l delivery systems. 1 



Where the missiles will be 

Mofesworth P annBd depto y men t 1983-87 

SStr . * 


-r wuro voiced bv 

Bonn Chancellor Helmut Schmidt in 
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I trade unions are upset with the 
in government. They ' consider 
lies unsocial, 

: Brelt, general secretary of the 
:he trades union confederation, 
ions of a return to a society 
n class distinction, 
xuses the government of taking 
ce of ideas put forward by the 
nd of pursuing policies benefit- 
ted sections of society, 
the DGB and the industrial 
affiliated to it are training heavy 
1 on the budget decisions, 
detail, the 2.5-mill!on-member 
teel and engineering workers’ 
accuses the “right-wing coali- 
i the latest issue of its union ma- 
of exploiting the socially weak 
i well off. 

government, in (mother drastic 
phrase, is accused of shameless- 
icking the pockets of pensioners, 
i, women who no longer go out 
widows, the handicapped, the 
eyed and welfare benefit reci- 

e-and salary-earners and pensio- 
ns are said to be bled dry while the 
hw/fless community is being offered 
■tax Incentive after another. 

BO Metall general secretary Eugen 
gcrer has just announced that the 
M government has been a total fail- 
» while his opposite number Her- 
hi Rappc of the chemical workers’ 
on, who is an SPD MP in Bonn, 
Ws tho CDU-FDP coalition is being 
wratcly Inactive in combating 
mploymcnl. 

Ite employers and "their political 
j™ 1° the Conservative coalition" 
|ileliberaiely accepting a certain level 
Unemployment "to use It as a means 
EpHrtlng pressure on employees and 
tirade unions." 

V latest Issue to rile trade union 
& of the government is the idea of 
' virement (and pensionable age) 
women. 

? ii! s a brainchild of Economic Af- 
r Minister Count Lambsdorff, who 
[he trade unions* prime target in 
Jid government, an SPD-FDP coall- 
Rled by Helmut Schmidt, 
jr Proposal to make women work 
Rr for their pensions was said by 
Epd Keller, general secretary of the 
pe workers’ union, with Its predomi- 
g y female membership, to have 
(pted unprecedented indignation 
jpshopfloor. 

l e 5?te this claim in a letter to. La- 
CWinlster Norbert BWm. Elfriede 
PJon.of the national executive 
pwtw of HBV, the banking, Insu- 
^ retail trades union, says her 
B,ii L s be ^ n B inundated with prot- 
C ,hat b,ock the switchboard. 
r°™ng women of the war genera- 
6a ys. are particularly upset at 
Wlv n a 3 d 80 Annoyed .that they can 
«nd words to express their dis- 

J* Schamewski of the IO Chemie 
52 * Xec utlve committee says it is a 
10 Penalise working women for 


the country’s economic ills while argu- 
ing that it is a matter of equal rights. 

Working women already have to run 
a home and a family as well as holding 
down a job. Maternity allowances are 
to be cut and now pension rights too. 

Yet millionaires are being given even 
more money in the form of a cut In 
wealth tax. 

Herr Blflm tried to reassure people by 
claiming that Count Lambsdorffs an- 
nouncement had been a mistake. He 
said there were no plans to raise the re- 
tirement age for women. 

But the trade unions do not feel reas- 
sured. “BlQm denies any such inten- 
tions,” the printing and paper workers* 
union magazine comments, “but who 
knows how long that will last?" 

Herr Bltlm, who is a toolmaker by 
trade and an IG Metall member, has 
even been taken to task by a fellow- 
unionist and Christian Democrat on the 
pensions issue. 

She is Irmgard BIBttel of the DGB 
national executive council, who is vice- 
chairman to Norbert Bltlm at the helm 
of the CDA, or working-class wing of 
the Christian Democratic Union. 

In Welt der Arbeit , the DGB weekly 
newspaper, she wrote that if plans that 
were alleged to have been drafted in 
Herr Blttm's Ministry were put into ef- 
fect it would again be working women 
who had to bear the brunt of the cuts. 

A fortnight later he replied in the 
8amo paper’s columns that the Federal 
government had no intention of pursu- 
ing pension policies at women's ex- 
pense. 

But he gave no specific assurances, 
which prompted Frau Blfittel to reply 
that working women's worries had by 
no means been dispelled. 

At the beginning of June Frau BlBUel 
stated In WoJt der Arbeit that as a CDU 
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trade unionist she must say she regret- 
ted Helmut Kohl's government policy 
statement; it was not what she would 
have wanted. 

Gustav Fehrenbach, Herr Breit's de- 
puty and another leading CDU trade 
unionist, agrees. Cutting welfare bene- 
fits and making tax concessions to the 
employers was not the way to fight 
unemployment, he said. 

If anything It would contribute to- 
ward an increase in mass unemploy- 
ment, while those who continued to op- 
pose further cuts in working hours were 
equally to blame. 

Christian Democratic trade unionists 
have been further upset by Ideas aired 
by Haimo George, the welfare policy 
spokesman of the CDU/CSU Bundes- 
tag party and a former business mana- 
ger of the- CDU's economic affairs 
council. 

He blamed unemployment on three 
factors: high wages for manual labour; 
long paid holidays; and the require- 
ment that employers pay the first six 
weeks of sickness benefit. 

Ho also took a dim view of the gene- 
ral validity of wage agreements and le- 
gislative provisions for working mo- 


Bid for 35-hour week gets top 
priority for next wage talks 





T he DGB, Germany’s DOsseldorf- 
based trades union confederation, 
is to join forces with its 17 affiliated in- 
dustrial unions in an all-out bid to ne- 
gotiate a 35-hour week as part of next 
year’s round of wage agreements. 

Details have been announced by (.<>: 
thar Zimmermann, the DGB national 
executive member responsible for 
wages policy. 

The unions have agreed oq.p joinf re- 
commendation to end existing wage 
agreements at the year's end or the next 
opportunity and to demand a . shorter 
working week on fall pay. 

If strike action is required, the unions 
are to coordinate activities. The extra 
cost of a shorter working week is 2.5 per 
cent per hour, Herr Zimmermann says. . 

The DGB recommendations acknow- 
ledge the importance of other forms of 


working less, 6uch as longer holidays! or 
earlier retirement, but give ' absolute 
priority to the shorter wording week., 

“That’s what our members want," 
Herr Zimmermann says. “As we have 
no means of achieving our objectives 
' via parliament we caiinot rule out wage 
negotiations, if we did, we would be fi- 
nished." 

He feels a shorter working week must 
be introduced fast, otherwise it might 
fail to have a beneficial effect on the la- 
bour market. 

He admits that every struggle entails 
a risk, but unemployment is Increasing 
so fast that the trade unions have hd 
choice but face the challenge and run 
the risk. • ■! 

“How Jong will It be," he asks, with a 
sideward glance at the labour market, 
"before there is social unrest 7^ 

Thirty-seven per cent of German wor- 
kers are union members, and Herr Zim- 
mernjann says they are prepared to go 
on strike to achlevp their aims. 

A survey is said to have shown that 


Full employment in 
welfare state — ■ - 
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thers, juveniles, the handicapped and 
job security. 

Ferdinand Koob, a Christian Democ- 
rat and IG Metall executive member, 
was livid. “George,*’ he said, "has not 
the slightest sense or understanding of 
such a sensitive subject, in times of eco- 
nomic crisis, as welfare and employ- 
ment policy." 

He felt Herr George’s views, which 
were disowned by the CDU/CSU par- 
liamentary party in Bonn, ran counter 
not only to the CDA’s views but also to 
the CDU manifesto. 

They were, he added, in breach of the 
decisions taken at the last CDU party 
conference and the principles of Chan- 
cellor Kohl's government policy state- 
ment. 

Herr George had published his anti- 
worker views without first consulting ei- 
ther the party or his parliamentary col- 
leagues. 

He deserved to be severely repri- 
manded by the parliamentary party and 
dismissed as chairman of the labour 
and social welfare committee of the 
CDU/CSU in the Bonn Bundestag. 

Sase Weidenbach 
( Stuttgart sr Zdiung, 16 July 1983) 


60 per cent of union members are ready 
to support industrial action for DGB 
targets. 

This potential is important at times of 
crisis because It can be used to prevent 
the paralysis that struck the trade union 
movement toward the end of the Wei- 
mar Republic. 

He is strongly critical of the attitude 
taken by employers and the policy pur- 
sued by the Bonn government: 

"Nowhere in the Industrialised West 
is the link between the economlo cyole 
and unemployment as dose as In Ger- 
many. Nowhere are staff sacked as fast 
or unscrupulously. 1 ■» • 

. "the Protection from Dismissal Act 
has degenerated . Into- a right not to 
hire." Of. 10,000 appeals against dismis- 
sal only 70 lead to reinstatement - 

Herr Zimmermann savs the Bonn go- 
vernment’s policy can fairly be termed 
"unsocial" inasmuch as it 1 oncsldedty 
weighs down on the workers and the 
weak.' 1 

"The well-to-do are leaving the ihlp 
and leaving the rest in the.lurth," he 
claims. "1 never would have thought 
that gratitude to the workers could have 
been so negligible.' 1 

KJaus Helnemann 

•’ (Rhdnlioha Past, IS July ( 983 ) 
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Bid to slash costs of 
agricultural policy 

nnn lril/> nf .• 


EEC agriculture 

Su ^L mfi'kpowder Production as a percentage 0 faJ 

. flfEfe <ffs Butter ^ 

Wlno 


. 1? EC officials are feverishly trying to 
XJwork out a plan to reduce tho cost 
ot the Common Agricultural Policy. 

The results of their efforts are to form 
the basis of negotiations among the 10 
. member nations. . , , 

j Last mp nth's EEC summit in Stutt- 
’aart set August 1 as the dealing for (he 
jtask. |. 

: Some other EEC officials are gloat- 
ing. They are those who some years ago 
suggested ways in which the agricultu- 

ral DO kv CnilIH Kp maria 


one kilo of this feed produces an addi- 
tional litre of milk at half the usual 
pnco. , 

The fact that the import of this lynd 
of feedhas nsen froip J5 miJiion tons in 
■im to an estimated .'25 million tons 
this ye$r is seen as one of the reasons 
lor the overproduction of milk, 

Bonn Agricultural Minister Tgnai 
Kicchle has' suggested that (ho cheap 
j imported' cattle feed to mpdo more ex- 
.pensive | For farmers operating on an 
industrial scale” or that tlfeso imports 
' be curtailed in some other way. Brussels 
experts ask how, 

r - 7i -.’ r -v- - -4UHI cup agncmtu- the^FFr f ta /i ffS » n °u r "? P °? 
ral policy could be made more efficient. „. r i^ EC n f t . ta * hflS bcen .mooted 
Now they are waiting to . see if their PC d lf a y smce the earI y I 960s can be 
idea* are taken up. , ' the,r r *f° nciled with com 

,,,Tho,Bn,ssels .tearn is headed hf the 

S2S 1 for agriculture, 

Claude .yillam. Two special work 

9* set up, but, have, been dis- 
carded because they were too pumber- 
•ome, 

Tht first step of these groups was to 
dra,R a questionnaire for the 14 EEC 
Commissioners asking hpw they, would 
like any economies to be made, f 
.This caution was understandable be- 
cause the best, of ideas is. useless unless 

jtfs politically workable] ' prpducts of the. maize, .sugar I 

gW"* “Sriculturo structure in in ?histiy. They, 

tne ten member nations arc all different. n ° w, . n ® into Ge rman troughs at 

there C&n.hfl tin __ . V '■** flrowino rntl> vlrtunll., I 



USINESS 

American punters get stock 
market running with the bulls 

«■ cinrtr r»rin»c mctf'he.rf n n.ui - 


ian stock prices reached a new 
.(.war peak in early July, ferp- 
^ejiard put to cope, 
irleafl investors were mainly re- 
Why American institutional 
almost simultaneously deejd- 
buy German - shares will remain 
pf their portfolio managers, 
lour at German stock exchanges 
•that Chancellor Helmut. Kohl’s 
- during his visit to Moscow res- 
9 American faith in Germany 
ing .violent • : demonstrations 
ri.US Vice-President Bush in Krc- 
‘Iherc is no proof of this, but there 

tltACAmpfhlvio fn if 
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mitments towards Gatt. 

Under Gatt rules, the Community ~ 

would: have to .compensate fonspeh im- « Dutch and the Danes ulso opp- 
port .barriers by granting the supplier ? Se hl ? k * nd of dilTerem iation between 
couninns msA ... j — * • ■ - farmed. As in northern Germany their 

dlllrV fnrmarp i J * - 


pend on their milk and hove no interne- cent, spread over 

llTW ‘ *rL' i -- "*•» lamywu * mvi ivyivwi 

Other experts consider this unfeasible drisric r obv ! ous Eho» k n0 P roof °* oui mere 

because of the huge bureaucracy ^ ! ? e something to it. 

would needed to keep a check on every Ar ’ ^ not workablfc, gjitlcal elements - influence invest- 

creamery. It 1 Would virtually invite After all, the ten sumnitMiAiidedsions ; in America* as else- 

cheating; • 

The Dutch and the Danes also opp- 

Into b ~c j:if .. 1 • 


■ . BituiiuiK me sunDiier 

countries (USA and some Third, World 
nations) tariff concessions for. other 
products. r 

thelr com P llters . the 
Brussels officials find nothing that they 

can reasonably offer as a compensation. 

anil e i s r m ? ,appi i es t0 other modem 
ommal feeds such as tapioca and. by 

5u i ar boet «nd 

too, are 
an ever- 


■ VliUVOI «WUHIH'-IIUIUCUM invest- 

After all, the ten summitMiiffi'dedsiorts ; in America, as else- 

gart expressly told the EEC (& "' 

sion that “all ten members nrfj&crlcan demand for German stock 
contribute towards the eccMrfifi 1 August last year when It became 


V ¥ “antuuure structure iu 

me ien member nations are all different, "w" ' JC '^ un irougns at an ever- 

Eft os simple as S 1 ” 8 ™ te ^rtua||y. displacing costly 

some °ccasionaIIy suggested in the past r^ ' 8 " and w ’ “ntributlng, to the 
ten years — especially by Bpnn. Community s grain surplus. 

For the first time this year, the EEC ? EC Commission is therefore 
oum ™ J “ 8 ‘ ab °,“ t nQry P eni| y of Us eons i dan »8 realrlc;ing the price guaran- 

cd^ y ..f,:„ US! . e ' S 0rft , clals nre ““vine- 
or uevtr.” l ° “ f ° r re; ° rm is now 

Iff 5? “P Bcid '«• of ns 


Not until the EEC Isremurncd by 
Spain,- which maintains, high 8 tu riffs 
Tor Industrial Imports and ifatty farm 
JJ2 du . c J? ^ wi, . ! It have a lover in, Gnu 

negotiations fWith: which i° mako tho 

iK*jssr 

““i be .' a “ sa ’ of tb0 -«!-■ on .he 


" I "Mt 

member. 1 

The butter surplus is already 600 non 

w >S JSSSf. 

guaranteed a bixh milt 1 


rm i. 7 ,s W » to M 
will bo used to support milk prices. 1 " ’ 

^.Ujmmumty, cows .now produce , 25 
per cent more milk than the ten EEC 
nations cun consume. , » . 

■■ Fortunately, Italy and Greece Jonit 

pro uce enough milk and, ther shortfall •« ■■■ simenienis Ki(>r<hi« t. 

Ifflfeg-te, f&b. “fit. butter ,and ' “pulltre ftrmeti” '• 

SSSHST- 

two L^ ^ PTOd ^ ctlon,<?f ttilk. has 

JS5J aft* 1 ™??* prevailed in-bfriiu. 


J„p , r vjcrmuny, mcir 

•™LL f T/ tS J dcpend 1,cavi| y O" cheep 
imported feed. 1 

.. T! 1 ? British, usually udvocates or u 
tnnftier agriculture policy, t, rc also re- 

furms” 1 1 ° penQHse t!,eip most proRtublc 

One Brussels agriculture expert bent 
on reforms suggests drastic action ns 
the best remedy: abolishing milk subsi- 
dies altogether and letting prices be g»- 
verned by supply and demand. 

The money used to subsidise milk 
priceB (DM11.5bn In 1983) could then 

ri B l!J?n '° Ver !° ‘' ,0 ,i,rn,crs « •» out- 
I '""l ° ! lcul,! ® il crea- 
menes, warehouses, the icc cream in- 

ml^owlr? rCia,bUy,;rSOrbl,llCrund 

hJha Kchernd would provide each of 
ho Community s two million dairy far- 
mers with about DM5.600 u your. 

ihnrn lh ° ld0fl is 10 savo the mo »«y rit- 

«mr than spen d , r . Th6 M cdi terra Ln 

~ furmers * wh0 h ave been at u disad- 
vantage up to now, should get more 
moncv r - their fruit, vcgc„, blcs 

Mhc same token, the EEC 
... should also Come up with 

ST 1 * mCosures 10 fffibt Wine 

But if. as intimated in the Stuituurt 
summit resolution, the border offseUc? 
~ bln * h « EEC are gradually to be 

w* German farm ers would find 
their incomes pared down by ten per 
cent and the u.. \ per 


" vtDiMlK 

contribute towards the ecswr Ifi 1 August -wn ycur wnon u oceanic 
urcs ‘ ’ ous that the Social-Liberal era in 

.i .r- . • i was ending. This was when the 

frankfurter Humtsdiiiii , hm>in We5t Germany began. Ac- 

Ing to speculators, there is no end 

New movese interest in German emcic 

uei because investors there think 
■j American economic upturn will 

1* Tf.. * ti... 




held on to the stock until just after the 
election in March that swept the centre- 
right coalition to power and then sold 
at a profit, contenting themselves with 
gains until then.' ' " 

Today, many arc sitting on a great 
deal of cash, waiting for stock prices to 
go down again so that they can buy 
again at bargain rates. 

In these past few weeks, however, 
some of the Instituflohal investors' have who don ; t undere . 
given up the hope of declining prices, * d whv there is 
admitting that they were over-cautidus h rJL. •„ 
when they sold in March. ‘ such Utt " 

Now, they are buying back at a pre- 
mium what they virtually gave' away in 
the spring. This is costly arid annoying 
but still better and cheaper than doing 
nothing. ’ 

The institutional investors. 


the reasons why the 
money from ear- 
nings on fixed in- 
terest securities is 
no longer recycled 
into such papers 
but invested in 
stocks. Naturally, 
there is ,not only 
boundless . opti- 
mism; there are 
ulso some warning 
voices. Most — not 
all — of these voi- 
ces come from Op- 
position politicians 
who don't unders 



Fixed Interest 

Property bonds ‘ < ■ ■■■ ■■j 

Local govt bonds. , 19/61 

Others . . ~r — 1 

, — i •<£ 

m m 


47421 


me insuniuonoi investors, among 
them several funds that handle Insur- 
ance portfolios, have to compete with 
private Investors who have also decided 
ae American i economic npcuni iwm t0 profit from the bullishness, using 

.ipnd to Western Europe, More- their bank, as brokers. 

4he Investors rely on pundits who ... P ... _ - 

itriilng profits In Oennany. .Mueh of thls money comos from 


mubn ui mis money tomes mun Some of these — admittedly not very 

~r r « short-term fixed deposits that have ma- spectacular — measures are already In 

woiue-chlp wjnpames in Germa- tured and are not being re-lnvested be- operation and are pretty certain to show 

show improved CftU5 e of the low interest paid. in the 1983 corporate balance sheets, 

vear. desolte the , . , , . . sm** MckiniM 


combat 
unemploynt 

T he EEC is to step upiss 
tion efforts. 

Reduction of production 
ordered by the Commission hL 
Mcel induMry incun thut 
kcr.s will lose their jobs owr 
two years. In Germany 20,00) j 
bo loiii, 

I he Commission lint Db 
Council of Ministers to tonktj 
strategy to get the 12 million i’ 

Iv.s back to work. 

■ ‘1 lie key U stimulating i» 
especially in amull and oiedir 
busInwHscs. 

Show! ihanT3L“!^^fc l J^" <l “- t °. n| y » W«J“ 
combat unemployment, NL!ll, 0 . B ® bt i ba * 1* 


in the 
Kohl government 
despite the fact that 
the economic up- 
turn is far from tan- 
gible in terms of facts and figures; Bill 
the stock market Is hot concerned with 
the present. Its quotations reflect antici- 
pated developments. Right now, the 
market reflects the fact that the measu- 
res initiated by the Bonn government 
will promote Investment through tax 
saving. 



Company stocks 




166. 


( 

1 BBS 


^ Insiders say, will biivw improved 
bs early as this year, despite the 
^at sales will grow only marginal- 

More efficient 


>— V. un tun I.n»«i. f“‘“* UW UUBUbO SilBBIft. 

Not too long ago, investors liked to Stock exchange Insiders are in no 
put their money into tax saving write- Wft y dismayed by the fact that, unlike 
off schemes. But this has rtow given France, Bonn Is not directly subsidising 
way to stock market speculation — 8toc k purchases. After all, it Is much 
partly beoause many of the investors in 1 hotter to invest In a highly profitable 


— - -liMfe SI IIUJ UdbgUJ is* 

combat unemployment; help - 
vera and improve cmpioyawi 
Bcs, 

^^The target group now is 


partly beoause many of the investors in 1 Deilcr to invest in a mgniy profit 
write-off projects did not fare too well company. 

and partly because they now realise that Despite the many positive facets, se- 
they can make a profit free of tax in the curities experts are sure that German 

r 1 * because corporate planners stock market as well, and without much st 0 J k markets will hot bo spared their 

'managed to bring costs under con- trouble with the tax department. setbacks and adjustments, 

wd are now operating more cost-' : ' Profits jfo'm privately. owned appre- : Stock prices are unlikely to bo threat- 

tjitly than a year ago. < .. . - r - -*■- ^ 

it German banks and their custo- 
'»ve been taken totally by surprise ase date. 

1 bullishness. Only a few weeks . It is ti. 

7 th. — v. j u- .u— vesting in 


-Will-foil-the-forgers claim 
made f or new Euro passport 


— a as far as autumn at best. 
iy seem to have been wrong. .■ 
-nans have suddenly also jumped 
the bandwagon. There are billions 
sround waiting to be invested. .■ 
«# insurance companies summon- 
is courage last year to fill their 


tVMMIV VflHI kliv iun 

■ Print, ife'm privately owned appre- P"™ ■" u "“«'y “ “ “"»«• 

Dialing stocks are tax-free if Ihe stock Is 1 enod b y '““o™ 1 ® riove opments which 

Id more than six months after purch- an ,“ en ln \ realistlc u 8ht. The throat 
e dat . could come from a new rise in interest 

It I. therefore not ewrprislng that.ln- "f ™ 8 m u d “i d u"'? WuS 

in ic ominin. i n ° h „i Q j, u our economic recovery but could also 
.eUng in atock re gaining In popularity. hiako investors the | r back; on stock 

iota who 'declared 1983 'the ‘year of and opt for high-yield fixed Interest ie^ 
e stock” have been proved' nght. ' curities Instead. 

The trouble is that German rates de- 
| nd on those In AfneHca And that the 



■ The Commission has 

cent and n a ° by ten per Council of Ministers to act op® 0 ® Insurance companies summon- 
tch by about seven per *** other proposals now courage last year to fill their 

in various drawers. They tohWoHoi’at rock-bottom prices. They 

n. r* _ _ « ler working hours and iijinlrfff 1 8 • _ -r- _ ... r 

ty Tor men and women. .. . _ 

4 e cr“e n r e a » suppliers of 75,000 

Social Fund, even if ibis raeaflf^ •*. i ; n !*. . 


Those who 'declared ivoj'ine yi 
the stock” have been proved' right. 

The hid on stocks Has' hurt flked in- 
terest securities whfbh hdcl their heyday 
in the high-interest years. ThlB yiar, In- 
terest earnings will not even offetft de- 
preciation. l ' ! ' ' * ; ‘ " I”: 

Banking circles 6ay that this Is one of 


pend On those in runcn«t ana uw me 
Bundesbank has already gone as fares 
it could in cutting theiri. 1 AH It cari do 
now ls' make 'tbmpotiaiy 1 and minor ad- 
justmeriti' 1 1 ' * • 


The fact that rising American interest 
rates also make the dollar rate rise is 
discomfiting for German investors. 

Theoretically, a high dollar rate 
makes German industry more competi- 
tive on foreign markets. The fact that 
there is little evidence of this right now 
is due to the financial problems of some 
Opec countries and most African and 
Latin American states, not to mention 
the Soviet Bloc. 

Stock market pundits see yet another 
advantage in a high dollar rate: U 
makes the purchase of .German stock at- 
tractive for* Americans; Not only' do 
they stand a change of profiting from 
appreciation; they can also expect to 
profit from the exchange rate. • 

■■ German monetary experts regard the 
dollar as overvalued against the deuU 
schemark. This Is bound to change as 
soon as America has. abolished its high 
interest rate policy. 

Most banks are agreed that when this 
happens the bullishness of the stock 
market will continue. In the meantime, 
they advise buying stock likely to attract 
foreign investors when it takes a dip. 

They .also advise buying ttoCk that 
has not appreciated commensurate with 
a company’s prospects. -This, incidental- 
ly* includes the. stook of Germany's 
major chemical corporations -although 
their stock, too, has' risen more than 30 
per cent since the beginning of the year, 

. !, Kurt Wendt 
(Dl'Zfll, 13 July 1983) 
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9 

fnri ". ~’ Jo ^ r j rtg rof excessive US tariffs 

for indns tnal .'goods from. Europe 

for ororef °h 8 ? ** Worid ««ket price 
[nL P ? rich J vegctabWlfat9 - primarily 

soya bean products, fluctuates co3 
e/ably.iexpMis.havB 'a-ral. 0 f thumb: 


win °bTri“ » a * ress n that *he p assport 

1±S«K 

will be valid for five yean? only.* ® “ 
DMIo'for '*• 

ss^saa«£ AtaaKfcf- - 


— — UIIU, FIVll 

thp liniit in the 1984 budget 
. It has demanded that thtffim 
be boosted by about 
DM5.5bn and intends to u» Wm 
money lo reduce youth 
1?ut the Council will fl 0 *#?®- 
mand because there just h,sf*Jp! 
money to go around — 
cause ft Js needed |pr agfW® 
has absolute priority. . ... f • T 
Unlike social policy, .irtjjS 
even coordinated, jhe 
agricultural policy js fully 
Tho Commission pow hop^ 
agreed that the ten member 
more into Community ^ 
tffia hopes are flekje.. 1 
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In Germany’ 



Who manufactures whet? 

. . -. i ■=■: .-)i .- . -i ■ 

. Find suppliers and products, i> ■ 
. send for quotations, compare - 
prices, track down special 

■ sources: of supply, .out costs by , 
, buying aMowsr prices,, ,m 

This is a referenbq wdfk everV ! 1 
buying d$pa>tmfent hHotjld hpve 

■ atthdrdady. V 

Easy to use, just tike an i.. • 
.encyclopaedia: s-... 

Pr6ducis:th6Iud|r)g S.OOG trade 1 

marks,' ar$ arranged ■' ' ,r 

alpha beticall^tomplete with ; . ; 

. . . * i . 


i . * ■ • * i p. ■ 

Manufacturer's or supplier^ 
address. ' 

A telephone, number Is listed for 
soph supplier. , , . , i 

1,400 pages A4, Indexed In ' - 
English and Frenoh. 1 
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Price: DM68.16 post free In i{ .. 
Germany, DM75 cif abrpad. 
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Still controversial after 50 years : Papal 
concordat with Hitler’s Germany 


T he concordat signed 50 years ago 

b n '! fe . en the HoI r See and the Ger- 
man Reich remains controversial, espe- 
cially the conduct of the Catholic 
Church. 

The negotiations were concluded in 
record time. Only a few months elapsed 
between the start of the talks in early 
Apni, the signing of the document in 
Juty and its ratification in September. 

The German negotiator and signatory 
was Franz von Papen, deputy chancel- 


™ S 'M° ,lla inescapable impres- tlon against Nazism without putting up 

a light (Klaus Scholder). P 8 P 

Wrote Ca S b 1° Hitler - A l00k nt 11,0 ovente that preceded the 

“Yoir S tete™ii-? Ul ? abe - ? f MunicI,: concordot some li £ P 

our statesmanlike foresight achieved vatlons of tile oartlcs ir 


Wmtp r a c il l — ; * Ul inD “veins mat preceded tho 

“Your statesmanUke foi^lcht co ^ ordat , s ^ds some light on tho moll- Referring to the concoiiu 

In niz J . ’ “ 3re fl® ht achieved vatlons of the parties to it and on tho l,c wro| e: "An 

„d tbe 0dparl “ problems that faced the Vatican. shou ' d he more capabfet 


Its experience in th B i* 
concept of state are mlS 
the Vatican assume shoijS 

ue«ss.on to power onT 
that a concordat with a ni! 

hint was feasible. ** 
Tin's seems to bo substantia 
fact that Kaas, the chahS 

J&SK’.atS: 

SB, TK.-'J#! 


IE ENVIRONMENT 


The naughty companies 
named at tribunal 


ou poison your mother-in-law with 
overdose of arsenic you are likely 
cod the rest of your life behind 


• a — a ■ mi 1 1 Wltlu 

and parties failed to achieve in 60 
years.” 


Pope Plus XI’s and Eugenio Pncclii’s understanding the auihoifnj 
long-term aim was to use concordats as ,utes ol t,ie Church.” 
an instrument with which to imbed Ca- This is exactly what Hitto 
thoiic canon law and the Catholic judi- .7? ,crai ? Trcn| y* which also a 
ciary into state law. depolitisntion article" sh^i 

The Curia realised in tho 1920s that J 10,i,icid tactics that could h 
there were two ways of achieving this. , k the resistance ngainstth 

During his time as papal nuncio in n s „ e ° r Ge , many’s Catholic, 

parliamentary Germany, Eugenio Hc conch,ded that he bids 
Pacelli found that it would be near im- Tu arran Sement in direct 
possible to bring about a concordat 1 , P ? pc ‘ . Ll 
with the Reich and that the best that ,S p, ? bab| y a ^g (heset 

could be achieved would be a state con- Hl lf r “ nd von Pa P en draf ^6 
cordat. cordnt blueprint shortly alton 


wmr 




y--, — - mo uocumem m Pn„ih Q w . i . . . . . — ° io use concordats n 

July and its ratification in September. S 2 l' d ? obtam an an Ins| niment with which to imbed Cn 

The German negotiator and signatory J?" a y f ™7,? I, jf r V bu . t the Nflzi ex " lholic canon law and the Catholic iudi 
was Franz von Papen, deputy chance? Catho J. io Church con ' j,Uo state law. J 

!njla e rv 8 r933 rnmeW f °™ ed HiU “ ofth e conS "" ,h ' sisnin * C " r ‘ a reali ^ i" *ho 1920s (l,„ 

Von Papen, a'right-wing Catholic and 7 ! >e - Nazi ,error hi * a *>«ve all Catholic ‘'"l' 

opponent or the Weimar Republic, was E °'.f and youth organisations. parliamentary Gemany 

. W n f. kn ° w , n f° r h,s h “*nan frailties. Act- „ T,le J 1 ? ” c,s ® text of Article 3 1 of the Pacelli found that it would be near im 
jng behind the scenes, he helped heave c ?"cprdat (dealing with Catholic orga- possible to bring about a concord,! 
Hitler into power. msations) backfired. The Curia and the with the Rpirh L .u . ,? concordu 

ne *°* atol and « a hse- stiU have negotiated a could be achieved would be I state con 

qaent signatory was the papal secretary st of P rotected organisations before cordat. te COn ' 

of state. Cardinal Eugenio Pacelli (later the concordat was ratified. But the __ pnnonr . . „ . , 

Pope Pius XII). Pacelli had been the ™ er ’ s methods of persecution kept concisions bv»h«r f C ° ed f ° r mujor 

papal nuncio to Munich and later to hanging: at times jobless mcrtbere Sf i l C “ ri “- 

Berlin from 1 91 7 to 1929. Catholic organisations were denied fobs with fWi V" , Vnt,can concluded 

Because of his initiative the Vatican unIcss *hey joined (he SA stormtroob- Lmpmn T a y ! n 1929 ^ t,lc so-called 
2 S SS t0 n «««• *>« « a te concor- e «; at othe? times, Catholic dHhS hiSS th ° Popc " n " 

(1929) h BaVada (I924) Bnd Prussia QtC hQW much c;,sicr il 

Pacelli’s the waa 

he clergyman and professor of canon ' : 'JMk.- - 4 ■ L J§ 

law in Tner, Ludwig Kaas. f ^'. M 

-r rtJ r 8 !u K , 2as T 88 eIected chairman * i 'S’ flT 

of the Catholic Centre Party; and the ‘ • 'Al'-. J 

^ V^lii tier sf mer * en df P °^ ersf that I '-B 

his Pa S r™o ufe wcntTo K V M/f 

Incomphrehensible though it might ; Jk A 

wiih K Hh S ]c”at rned 10 confer 

party i lBBBBfl Bl 

tir The° " IC c °" a ’ >datV ‘o'^- hlmSdf 

a^ n ; , L?: ll r"' ; “ l " r:r:; : ^ ™ ,ta “- , v,. 1 ,«um ra v O0ra bki Ol h. 

mm mm §mm 

' What it hrttu^ a domestic pokey dimension? ,, Was durm 8 Iheir papacies that most 

Hiehaf.4is.g_. _ . . down to was the seif- H «torians are divided In their ?/. . tbe concordats were concluHeHt^i 


1 he more capable Ibjyou are responsible as a factory 
landing the au(horluJ|gcr for pumping kilos of arsenic 
f the Church.” phe Rhine you are most unlikely to 


He concluded that he bids 
an arrangement in direct d# 
the Pope. 

It is probably along iheset 
Hitler and von Papen drafts 
cordat blueprint shortly afejft 
1933 "elections.” 

They informed Kaasofibai 
portant terms. In turn, Kaaii 
have undertaken to mabtb 
Party vote in fuvour of the b 
Powers Bill. (ChnnceUor i 
Hrttning in his memoirs). 


Pacelli (later 0 PopePkiV XNB D^Rudolf* Buttman^of th 9 ft T hT d ° pUty Chancal,or * 
Vatican. OH Uuttmann of the Belch Interior Mlnlairv* 


vanjs were axed on grounds of “poli- 
W .Unreliability”; Qn d chicanerv 
against the Catholic press WQS s ” p ^ 

Why then did the Vatican sign this 
docament -r especially In view of the 

sSaatesrS 

ssasss’jSiSjs 

a&rzfists 

domestic noliev 5 


Sun. ' F«ni von Papen; Papal 
Interior Mlnlelry; and Eugen Klee of the Reich ErtW 


rlV°u Tr[ r at resulta durable to the 
Church when dealing with authoritu- 

r aa ralbor than parliamentary regimes 
rit Jria 6 n co? n V y ? P8thy for nn a atho- 

StSTjf !! ale wns fostered 

still further by the Curia’s traditional 
r c “ n8f liberal-pluralistic and da- 
mocratlc tdcaa and its rigid anti-com- 


irrsS^tsagss 


af Germa f 1 * Vatican and P ItaH^ n Tntel cuiar PeS Hu I^? 8nd Pius XI1 In parti- 
db2^ d,n f th ®. ' doc »nen| an obvious It “ urec widl tenacity. 

- ° Ucy d i™ ensi on? oP .rii Unn J thc,r P a pacies that most 

importan^omfin the 

‘yS&4S£i"--- '^MUTrfSyj 

One view, held primarily by Catholic ( A 5 ,“i and u Spa,n 0«3). 8 

:Snri»^f‘"“' s ' ha, . fl > a C“ria acted to have 


(PbOb>:F.KI 

Though nationalistic emotiv 
cal resignation and disinugrs 
dencies played a role in tbcfc 
the two Catholic parties low* 
Enabling Law, the envisaged c* 
was probably the decisive ektf 

This could also explain wM 
man bishops moderated iW* 
towards Hitler. Only a fe**j 
the Centre Party approved oM 
ing Bill, the bishops withdiw^ 1 
nings against the Nazi regime* 

on 28 March 1933. 

Many documents indie**® 


4 to move from the manager’s office 
Sion cell. 

fi tho Rhine is the source of 
Rig-water for roughly 20 million 
Spans. 

nous environmental offences are 
ir not prosecuted or lead to senten- 
tial are negligible, the German Po- 
Fcderation not long ago complain- 

>• 

be authorities are not even required 
^efer charges. They often prefer to 
itiale with offenders, with the result 
j pollution may continue for dec- 

i • 

I ; sluggardiy ways of officiuidom 
ie and abroad could soon be 
:toan abrupt end in the wake of 
ml to be held in Rotterdam this 

it 90 environmental protection 
ations from nine EEC countries 
ditto the International Water Tri- 
iuio .the publicity could prove 
i convenient for u number of go- 
nts. 

aim is to 'demonstrate to poiiti- 
nd the judiciary what they ought 
doing to stem the tide of water 

s have already been drawn up to 
it the environmental misbeha- 
r 18 companies, including Buyer 
noecltst, Norddeutsclie Affinerie, 
H. Qoohringor, Kronos Titan und 
[wwerk Waidhof Aschaffenburg of 
tnany. 

Hie accusations made In the briefs 
toore than enough to warrant crimi- 
praceedings,” says Gerd Billon of 
u, the German environmental pro- 
Ion association. ' 

^ Germany also stands accused of 
ostrial pollution of the rivers Werra 
Weser, which flow through the Fed- 
l Republic of Germuny into the 
Ith Sea. , . . 

ie Rotterdam tribunal will hold its 
Wdings even if the alleged offen- 
f make no attempt to defend them- 
F s (as is most unlikely in the GDR's 

Pje nine-member international jury 
• be required to consider any exten- 
di circumstances they come across. 
Jje German members of the panel 


decision was prompted by dK ®^ artin Hirsch, a former Constitu- 


wJ A,th ° u * h ,ha Vatican press reacted 
with aloofness, this "handshake with 
(Cardinal Bertram) was the 
first foreign affairs success of the Hitler 
regime and the Nazi propaganda ma- 
chinery made the most of it by depict- 

as rcco fi n itiort of the 
Hitler dictatorship by the moral audio- 
rity par excellence: thfe Pope. 

irt camD ««<Ier fire frohi the 
nternationa 1 press (a French paper said 
that the cross had bowed 'to the swasti- 


; concordat and that the deal w 'L^ 
salvaged/ 0 8alvage what <™ld still be 
A slress * ho Protective func- 


sl '** cr **lcism .vcn wl hirt' ho 

.he ValT “ b t Wrong 10 ml "^ a 

me Vatican 8 tenacity and see Piu« yi 

l nd Pa «'« par. of a gjoup.ha.wan.! 
ed to negotiate with Hitler but wi7ho" t : 

(t ,™' h ° s ^ m P tion . ' 8 “Id to have been ' 
til. 8 . 1?™"*!™ won '“ be shown 


Other historian. -te I. was wi h ^ Epis “P a,e - «»« 

saying that the Vatican 1 , onesided .?’ '“'"out the con- right ahamefui; Oth 

; rorts t0 provide a contractual h ac i ? ’ ” the concordat was not flon*,* .u Wave °f national « 

law i„ Germany w «^ L? ' Hi "«; fUtart uSZ d ®d e * 5® Sioua undertone?, w« 
meant to forfeiting political Caitinr’ w ouW become publicly known • if?nS dS in •"« lies betweentl 
They also sfy P ,C“L “‘t'' a taned, the Curia ZK'Shto S 'he N«I regime. 

— *!e i sa?*- Jiifas. 


mg concordat negotiations, 1 
standing the fart that it becatf 
singly obvious during the nfe 
Church sought to protect fl* 1 
from the Nazis, 

It is undeniable that theco®^ 
forded both churches a c eitatt 
lion until 1945. - 

But In the summer of 
ments of German Catholksf^ 
ed by the altitude of the C *K 
Episcopate, and some cotwffr 
right shameful? Others, 
wave of naiiongl euphrt^^ 
gious undertones, welcOC^f/j 
in the lies between -the Callx*^ 


I Court judge, Liesel Hartenstein, 
D environmental expert, and Pro- 
Hartmut Bick, former chairman 
advisory council on environmen- 
*ire to the Bonn Interior Ministry. 
frc d ata are not uvuilubic from of- 
wurces, including water boards, 
f dl conduct research of their own 
'be gaps. 

IB months an International 
Tribunal Foundation has had 
fr ater samples chemically analys- 

.briefs are to be sent to the alicg- 
enders by early August to allow 
in opportunity D f briefing counsel 
s defence. 

jJWMdeutsche Affinerie, of Hamburg. 
L 8 ^ 8 10 have to explain why the 
* Deav y metal count in the Elbe sky- 


rockets just downstream from where 
they pump effluent into the river. 

Enormous amounts of lead, arsenic, 
cadmium, zinc, nickel and copper are 
said to find their way into the Elbe from 
Hamburg. 

Waidhof Aschaffenburg paperworks, 
of Mannheim, would do well to explain 
why the Rhine just below where they 
pump effluent into the river has a chlo- 
roform count that shoots up to 630 mic- 
rograms per litre. 

It so happens that pumping chloro- 
form into the river is totally prohibited. 
Yet according to the BBU the Mann- 
heim public prosecutor's office is on the 
point of closing the file and scrapping 
proceedings against the company. 

Environmentalists plan to spend 
more than 1.5 million guilders on the 
tribunal. They have already invested 
420,000, including generous contribu- 
tions by several Dutch Ministries, Ams- 
terdam, Rotterdam and the Dutch water 
boards. 

The water board is unlikely to have 
hesitated about supporting the venture, 
in Holland, as in Germany and other 
neighbouring countries, water boards 
urc sick and tired of pollution. 

It affects not only the rivers but even 
ground water, where more and more 
dangerous substances tax the ingenuity 
of purification engineers, • . 

They have to extract from the water 
what industrial offenders have pumped 
into it for the sake of convenience, but 
how are they to set about it when they 
don’t even know what toxins are pump- 
ed into potential drinking-water? 

About 2,000 different varieties ur 
toxin have so far been -indcnlified, but 
an estimated H.OOl) substances arc in the 
water. Including countless carcinogens 


T he Vuishava Mohini, a Bombay-re- 
gistered general crirgo freighter, was 
caught discharging oil off Dorkum, an 
island in the North Sea. 

Her captain had just given the order 
to pump used oil into the sea when a 
Bundesgrenzschutz helicopter flew past 
and saw the telltale stains in the water. 

The German border patrol officers 
ordered the freighter to stop pumping 
immediately. Radio contact was no 
problem from a vuntage point over- 
head. 

The Vaishava Mohini was heading 
for Felixstowe, England. 

Another ship, the Vaishava Jyoti, was 
off Fehmam in the Baltic and heading 
for (he Kiel Canal. 

She had a long tail of oil. The slick 
wus spotted by a Bundesbahn officer on 
board the Baltic ferry Deutschland, 
which runs between Puttgarden and 
Rtid by, Denmark. 

■ A message was radioed to the police 
water division in Heljigenhafen. 

Tjie slick was seven and a half miles 
long and between 150 and 300 yards 
wide. The border patrol and water divi- 
sion in Kiel were alerted. 

When the Vaisham Jyoti sleamecj 
into the locks of the Kiel Canal her cap- 
tain was in for a nasty surprise. He had 
to pay a deposit of DM10,000 in respect 


that to all intents nnd purposes can no 
longer be eliminated from the world 
around us. 

Politicians from all countries fre- 
quently meet to frame fine-sounding 
declarations, resolutions and agree- 
ments. 

"If everything they laid down were 
put into effect the problem of water 
pollution would long have been solv- 
ed,” the tribunal writes. 

It plans to base its rulings on such in- 
ternational agreements. But pollution in 
fact gets steadily worse because either 
the regulations have not been adopted 
as national law or there are no national 
or international controls. 

Even the counts of EEC-blacklisted 
substances, the ones that ought, if the 
Common Market’s recommendations 
were mandatory, to be kept completely 
out of the water cycle, are steadily in- 
creasing. 

Industrialised countries such as Bri- 
tain, Belgium, Holland, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Denmark and Nor- 
way pump some substances straight 
into the sea because they are far too 
dangerous to be released into the rivers. 

Official figures put the amount 
dumped in this way at between seven 
and eight million tonnes a year. 

In 1978 that included 73 tonnes of 
cadmium, 39 tonhes of mercury and 53 
tonnes of halogenised hydrocarbons. 
All are blacklisted and will survive to 
pollute the water for ages, if not foi 
ever. 

There have been urgent reports of 
North Sea fish covered in sores, of se- 
riously depleted fish stocks and of 
much-reduced flora and fauna in the 
North Sea. 

The alarm ' on 1 these counts was 
sounded by the udvisory council to the 
: Bonn Interior Ministry, while other ex- 
perts report that mussels are polluted 
by heavy metals. 

Yet industrial effluent continues to 
be pumped into the sen. 

JOrn O. Pmetorius 

iSluUsurlcr Nucliricliteu, 16 July 1963) 


Ships caught 
red-handed 
spilling oil 

: or the environmental proceedings 
; against him in a Kiel court. 

These are two of the first cases result- 
ing from the work of the Bundesgrenzs- ' 
chutz coastal command. Bad Bramsledt, 
in Schleswig-Holstein. 

i It is probably mere coincidence that 
; both offeriders Were Indian-registered 
vessels. The May report lists eight of- 
fenders in the North Sea and the Baltic. 

They included oil slicks of unknown 
origin up to three miles long and 500 . 
yards wide and 'a Scandinavian freigh- 
ter caught pumping a yellow liquid into 
the sea. 

Her captain was radioed to ask what 
it was and calmly replied that it was 
. merely ballast sludge. The public prose- 
cutor is investigating the case. 1 • ' 

Eight offences in a month may not be 
: many, but how many got away? Coastal 
command and the Bonn Interior Minis- 
: try have no illusions. 

Bundesgrenzschutz spokesmen say 
(he cases they have spotted are more 
good luck than good - management, 


Date set for 
lead-free 
petrol 

F rom 1986 all new cars must be fitted 
with exhaust catalysts and use lead- 
free fuel. 

This should reduce by 90 per cent the 
nitrous oxides causing the atmospheric 
pollution that has been identified as to 
blame for the death of trees. 

In retrospect the move seems to have 
been made surprisingly fast. 

Social, Free and Christian Democrats 
all ended up clamouring for Interior 
Minister Friedrich Zimmermann to en- 
sure that Germany took the lead on this 
aspect of pollution. 

He was shrewd enough to oblige, ori- 
ginally having intended reintroduce re- 
gulations from 1990 and only in . con- 
junction with other EEC countries. 

January 1986, the new deadline, is a 
compromise. It is a deadline even the 
slowest manufacturer can meet. But it 
depends on lead-free fuel being made 
available and marketed cheaper by 
means of tax Incentives, as suggested by 
the Bundesrat. 

Motor manufacturers who already 
sell clean-air export models on the do- 
mestic market, or are shortly to do so, 
will then stand a chance of finding 
buyers. 

Many old cars without catalysts will 
then be able to use lead-free fuel, which 
should help to relieve pressure on tiic 
environment. 

Herr Zimmermunn can only be wish- 
ed all the best in his task of coordinaU 
ing moves with other Common Market 
countries. With forests dying fust, ac- 
tion is indispensable. ! 

JOm G, Pmetorius • 
(Sluligurler Nuclirlclitcn, 1 5 July 1983) 


which is likely enough, given that only 
two patrol boats huve been transferred 
from the Baltic to the North Sea. 

Ships are hardly going to be deterred 
by a handful of patrol bouts and a few 
hours logged by helicopters. 

The authorities in Bonn are well 
aware that the North Sea patrols are 
only a start, and a modest one. Time 
has almost run out. 

Transport Minister Werner Dollinger 
has just made a suggestion that is far 
from new yet has still not been acted 
on, 

Hie coastal Under, he said, .meaning 
i the ports, ought to charge reasonable 
. fees to persuade shipping to use port far 
cilities for dumping waste oil. 

1 1 Interior Minister Friedrich Zimmer; 
mann hopes the list of offenders caught 
in May (there will probably have been 
even fewer in June) will back up his 
base for commissioning four new fast 
■ patrol boats. , 

. The Zimmermann armada, as it has 
been dabbed in Bonn, has failed to 
make headway so far because of oppo- 
sition by a northerner. 

Finance Minister Gerhard Stolten- 
berg, a former Prime Minister of 
i Schleswig-Holstein, says there is no 
money available Tor the cruft. 

f ' Joohint Stohenberg 

> (Hamburger AbendWau, 14 July L9£3) 
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by spring ,986. PaMenscr 

Buhn (or suburban electric .nrilwari win # °?l rat f re ® u,Hr to but on 

soon bo jqined by a now lotlcr to lb ? sls ,: un,il l988 -Thon, 
public transport alphabet ^ 1 :i " ' " well, the M-Bahn will continue 

It is the w-fiahn (Mftf magnet)' ot Z f “ turo of lh ° %'« 

hovenrain, WMd,' l/duelo ™ transport network. 

■moritally from' 1986; dairying an S „„ The . 1 Bo,1,, 8 ° vernment and Berlin city 
mated 10,000 paaaengen JSday. 3'! “'° *° c r on , trlbute DM50m to- 

They will , glide aim™! noLlasly ResMreb n °nH° tI'I Pr ,° Jm ’ wIth ,hc 
OVW-tfL. magnetic, guide-rail in an un- d Technofo sy Ministry 

at* .m^Lf isL/u f0 2S?i 7 ?. p f r i ccn t of the bill, 

pr 2?mph. ■ ■’ * leh alsd applied to Host the pro- 

Bomi has backed hovertraln. research if ♦* „ B JJ rl,n chosen 08 a centre 

Pnd development for aboS i f^port research, 
ho Vert rain' has logged over 200 000km wJP* 6 ^° Vertra n Is hailed as a public 
;ori attrlal ,6blfori of Bruh^ST a b ^ ht ^ure 

f ™ technique works, but hoSids ene^V W 20 to f 30 P er Cent ■» 
have-yet to Cany passengers on a ratu ^2^ than . othef trackcd systdihs. 

■lar operational basis. * Hovcrtrain railcars are considered to 

^ The Berlin M-Bahn will link Gleis- ******** * all. They are 

dreteck, a U-Bahn junction, and K It S d * ^ hoveHrain » fullyauto- 
perpiatz (for the PhilhannonieTtho Na. “E* ' 

tionalgalerie, the Staatsbibliothefc die rwL w*m 1?° devised M-Bahn, 
Academy of Arts and so on). ™* ^Heidelberg, a 60-year-oId physl- 

.. ^stance is 1.6km, or a mile, and to BefinS' V *° T* resoarch centre 

iho track will built in two staa« Th* t0 « rI »n from Bavaria. 

first involving conversion of 600* mitres advantoa^of hh *! rincIplM 

Plalz.' ,ract “ waids Botsdamer 10 

The first hovCrtraih will bo put motor bas . n ? itl ' er “ n electric 

through ta paces along this section^ * wh “ 1 “ d oh “»l» In the con- 
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How the Grand Vizier lost a 
city and his head as well 
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Magnet train . . . silent progrosa, 

cause hovertrains weigh only about half refloinlmr fh<* i« u i u . Bo-Hunganan empire was later to 
as much as conventional electric ran «£! 8 ! he l cud ll wia ^4c 

“S S-Bahn'network defences were along what is 

® x P e ^ s ® *«nns or construction Thp » . n , m ^ Ww ^ (he city-centre ring road. The 
, matc na] is thus reduced to about a ,"“ ah . n can be nut, s concentrated their attacks on a 

third in wmparison. The M-Bahn is . , and ^n^orfiround, aodi )r extending from the Hofburg, or 

hauatAmf^ no ‘ se ^ ess and emits no ex- ihan a third S ^° U ^ d wt [it taperiul palace, to the Burg- 

In outlying areas the U- and S-Bahn r^- Mt I3er, * n bas several is iey drove an extensive system of 
run infrequently outside the rush hour *’ moused S-Bahn track. % els under this part of the besieged 
to cut costs, whereas the M-Bahn can L, ° nveri cd to M-Buhn. fwith the aim of blasting the walls 
run at five-minute intervals whenever k 7,10 P r °jccl is managed btll a condition in which they could be 
Is needed. tium including the BVO, 
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tt hundred years ago a Turkish 
my of 250,000 men began its siege 
urn. The siege lasted from 14 July 
leplember. 

Ottoman empire was, oddly 
i, a multinational one, just as the 
-Hungarian empire was later to 


Sana’s defences were along what is 
the city-centre ring road. The 
s concentrated their attacks on a 
>r extending from the Hofburg, or 
ter Imperial palace, to the Burg- 
ler. 

iey drove an extensive system of 


- — ».-«www ura m-ttann can 

h n7 e dcd nU,e m,erVals Whcnev " 11 


ihP hov ‘ rtfaih will be put 
7? v ugh . its P ac « »long this lection 6f 
"“‘yaar. The remainder or 
the track will then be built, overhead 
and ® n Pylons, to Kemperplata 
• Tne twp . sections are scheduled, for 


, in uio con- 

23 aUd “™ - 1 1 iS run by a 1,near 

gine and magnets extending along the 

entire length of the track. 8 

. There is no need fpr the heavy « u h. 
etniMuro of U- and S-Bihn traqlc be- 


„„P 10 c * tr “ C08t is negligible because 
one- or two-car hovertrains can bo run 
using very little enorgy, and as they arc 

7 g ° bin is ,he aame. . 
Elmar Pieroth, Berlln'a Senator or 

rh^M^'s^ 81 ” and Tnins Port, reo| 5 r 

j ahn ““ d provo most Impor- 

P0rt , fSr,i2X D,provine trans - 

It'prcients an opportunity of Berlin 


Jteorological stations 

all over the world 


transport system, the Ike 
AEG, the company thauietd 
system, . 

Tlie pilot project will fc«p| 
kers busy at AEG, where tbit 
Ip export the system worlds 
ties are said to have been nud 
uy Calcutta, Mexico City i 
Paulo. 

imkm 

r New Amtt 


he Turkish army was led by Grand 

S r Kara Mustafa, u man renowned 
b brutality and cunning. 

^portrait of him painted about 15 
h liter the siege of Vienna shows 
[bowing his lurbaned head in n ges- 
sithat is a strange plea for sympathy. 
Hs as though he know whut fate was 
befall him. After the failure of the 
ft. or Vienna the Sultan, Mchmet IV, 
1 him beheaded that winter in Bel- 


marked the end of the Thirty Years’ 
War. 

The Turkish expansion is shown to 
have been not just the result or domes- 
tic difficulties within the Ottoman em- 
pire but prompted by the disputes bet- 
ween Austria and Louis XIV’s France 
along tho Rhino. 

Emperor Leopold's commitments in 
the West laid his empire's eastern fjapk 
wide open to attack by Turkey, as did 
the uprisings and unrest in Hungary fol- 
lowing the reimposition of Roman Ca- 
tholicism. 

Time and again the accomplishments 
of Turkish civilisation are emphasised. 
Their westward advance may have had 
barbaric consequences but the march 
on Vienna was not undertaken by bar- 
burians. 

To be fair, history must make such 
distinctions, and not just in this case. 

Architecture, painting, fashion, ways 
or life and social institutions in 17th 
century Constantinople and Vienna are 
compared and contrasted. 

The exhibition is un advertisement 
for tho erstwhilo enemy. Exhibits have 
been loaned by museums all over tho 
world, but the finest probably come 
from Cracow. 

Sobieski's Polish forces mude spre or 
the best booty, a fact that is still resent- 
ed in.VIcnnn. 

Poland recently suggested. U.ie crcc- 



does justice to the 
subject. The 1683 » 
siege is not portray- 
ed as an isolated 
event; it is seen in i 
the wider political \ 
context of the emer- 
gence of the Otto- 
man: empire from t 
the mid-15th centu- 
ry. Constantinople 
fell to the Turks in 
1543, and by the 
early ] 6th century 
they came into con- 
flict with the Habs- 
burgs as they ad- 
vanced : into the 
Balkans, which 
were regarded as 
part of the Austrian 

sphere of influence. P> aa for sympathy went unheard . . . Kara Mustafa, the Turkish 
The first Turkish Grand Vizier and battle loader, 
army advanced al- . . 
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wopold I, the Holy Roman Empc- 
® thwarted tho Turkish advance on 
lAusIrhm capital by ruising a motley 
i y lo come to its relief. 

Hb was greatly aided by the financial 
lent for ideological motives by 
^Innocent XI. 

^ army raised to relieve the siege 
sistcil of Imperial troops, South 
jnnn auxiliaries and an expcdltlonu- 
»rps led by King Jan Sobleski of 
and. • - 

^ieski commanded the Allied army 
»boiit 70,000 men, which was thus 
di smaller than the Turkish army, 
fcd It into attack front the Turks’ 
Jon 12 September 1683. 

« attacked from the Kohlenberg 
jj 8 - Vienna lies at the foot of the 
Jts and it is hard to imagine why 
TWb could have failed to station 
[■up there to keep their rear free. 

®*y were utterly routed, fled and 
•nearly everything behind, including 
Bands of tents (Kara Mustafa’s too) 
Religious objects, not to mention 
w arsenals of weaponry. 

, Allies’ success became legendary 
was glorified along the most varied 
J*°Bjcal lines, latterly by the Nazis 
^victory of the West over the East. 

J **WblHon to mark the triccnten- 
's being held in the Kflnstlerhaus 
pnsplalz, opposite Fischer Erlach’s 
sdrche, the towers of which rcsem- 
I minarets. ■■ • 

L*J keeping with current Western Eu- 
«n thought the exhibition steers a 
jj^j^ of any claim to ideological 

* 9 to entertain as befits the oc- 
k|I above all, to present a fair 

^ or the course of events 300 years 

on In c° d P re ^ ude ibe tense situa- 
rthn b ro P B > s portrayed in the wake 
T Peaw oF WestphallB, 1648, that 


tlon of q monument to ^obieski in Vien- 


na, but there were protests from the 7^ 50, 

Austrian public in recollection of the There is Mu 
Poles’ rapacity 300 years ago. fjold I, a man 

The exhibition, staged by the nrchi- ugliness. Then 
lect Hans Hollcin with scientific back- and the 

ing from stall' of the Viennese l lisloi-lcul Innocent XI, 
Museum, is one of tho city's major at- vour and b ard 
tractions this summer, relieved Vicnn 

It wus opened in May and will last Then, at th 
until the end of October. At the time of exhibition, as 
writing over !50,Q0O people had seen it. battle scene m 
It is an attempt lo convey informa- 11 I s a Ibeni 
tion on the historical events in the form ihreC-dimensit 
of events as they were experienced nt weapons, tentE 
the lime. lnyed by louds 

Hollcin has clad the facade of the ex- At the end 
hibltion building, for Instance, in a of the victor- 
mock-up of an ornamental Turkish heard, 
marquee in the middle of Vienna as Son-pt-lumU 
though the Turks had won. may be in keep 

The presentation of material inside fst in vlsualb 


most as far as Vienna in 1529. It was 'led 
by SUIeymon the Magnificent. In the 
Mediterranean the Turkish expansion 
clashed with the claims of Venice. 

Off Lepanto in 1571 the Venetians 
defeated the Turks in one of the most 
famous naval batles In history. 

As visitors walk round the exhibition 
the date of the siege conies steadily clo- 
ser. Contemporary portraits feature the 
protagonists representing the various 
European ruling dynnstics in ‘about 

;rt»5o: * ;* •• • ■• 

There Is the Austrian' emperor, Leo- 
pold I, a man renowned for his unusual 
ugliness. There Is portly Sobicski, Louis 
XIV and the slender, ambitious Pope 
Innocent XI, whose diplomatic endea- 
vour and hard cash raised (he army that 
rolicvcd-Vicnna. - . 

Then, at the vunlsliing point of the 
exhibition, as it were, the scenario of a 
battle scene unfolds. 

1 It is' a theatrical- scene with fiill-slzc 
three-dimensional horses, ‘ 1 uniforms, 
weapons, tents. The holso of battle is re- 
layed by loudspeaker. ! " 

At the end of (he show the laughter 
of the victors' in relieved Vienna is 
heard. " * ' ' ' , : 

Son-pt-Iumi$re displays of this kind 


have been like, but they also come very 
close to history as kitsch. 

The organisers of the Vienna exhibi- 
tion minimise the risk of their step in 
this direction by following history as 
entertainment by serious, factual docu- 
mentation. 

They rightly rely on the intrinsic 
value of the exhibits, especially the Tur- 
kish weapons, tents and banners. 

Peace-loving though we may all claim 
to be, mosl'people are greatly attracted 
- by displays of militaria and warfare* -* • 

Visitors arc surprised to lean that al- 
though (he Turks used firearms they 
also hud archers who could hit turgets 
accurately at distances of up to 900 me- 
tres. 

A final section deals with tho reper- 
cussions of the siege, from the political 
decline of tho Ottoman empire to u 
(Viennese confectionery that is said to 
be crescent-shaped in memory of the 
siege. 

, The Viennese, it is implied, a.ie Turks 
in the form of delicious Kijpferl for 
breakfast every morning. 

As for the Viennese nobility, they cer- 
tainly developed a prediction for the 
Tbrkjsh four-poster, each bedpost por- 
traying a Turk fettered and humiliated. 

At .masked balls Turkish costumes 




!*Li4rr?*& 




TTt' - 


may be in keeping wit^i the public inter- wpre very much In favour. The erstwhile 

ft in visualising what history piust threap was converted, and suppressed 

i ipto a form of amusement. 

"•' il '/Ui .■•.4 ' ■ •i ■' Tho exhibition is full of anecdote^ 

' “ such as these but it by no means ne- 

glects details of Interest from the history 
.of art and theurta. 

It is striking how important painting 
was In those days as a means of, spread- 
ing news and portraying events, surpris- 
ing too jipw effective it was.. . 

There are many video display quits at 
the exhibition that offer' extra material, 
but they are much less effective than tho 
contemporary paintings, ’ ! 

Visitors can compare the way in 
which European painters dcaiL with the 
siege' wjtH the naiver, almost childlike 
portrayal of H in. richly illustrated Tur- 
kish manuscripts.' , 

The difference testifies to the .extent 
to which two major arid highly develop- 
ed. civilisations differed that clashed 
outside Vienna at the lowest level of dis- 
....... , pute,war. ‘ 

attack from the rear. ■ , , i( ‘ , That brings one back lo political fac- 


r i 

The allied. army after victory . , . attack frorn the rear. • . . , , , f . , 

• •*' ■'[ '• 1 •' 1 ' m ‘ ( Drawings rCaiiiloguc) 


Continued on pa^e 12 
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The wanderings of a 
nomadic woodcarver 

T o mark the 450th anniversary of the 
death of Veit Stoss* the great sculp- 


s — sculp 

tor and woodcarver, Nuremberg has 
mounted a major show of his works in a 
number of the city's churches and at the 
Germanfsches Natlonalmuseum, 

Veit Stoss was the firebrand among 
Germany's artists of that era of historic 
upheaval that was ushered in by Martin 
Lufhet and Ills Reformation. And it is 



wandering between Cracow, Breslau 
and Nuremberg. 

Towards the end of the 15th century, 
he tried to regain citizenship rights in 


huu nia KBiormation. And it is u. «, " Q ngms in 

only fitting for Nuremberg, the artist's ^ P? rcft,sed - and 

home town, to celebrate the anniversary ? d ^ ,ie had been de ‘ 

Ll - J --*' - - - y frauded of his savings he attempted to 


of his death along with the 500th anni 
versary of Martin Luther’s birth. 

Unfortunately, some of the most im- 
portant early works of Veit Stoss could 
not be Included in the show because of 
his nomadio life. 

The direction of Stoss' wanderings, 
however, different greatly from that of 
his contemporaries. While they were at- 
Uucted by the Italian Renaissance, 
Stoss headed East for Poland. 


m- 


regain them by forgery. 

The forgery was discovered and he 


cnee to see his Per Englische Gruss 
(1517/18) in the choir of the iHte Gothic 
Sankt Lorenz church spotlighted at 
night. 

There are also his early Archangel 
Michael (before 1477), the Crucifixion 
(1516-1520) at the High Altar, flanked 
by Mary and John plus St. Laurence, 
the patron saint of the church, and St. 
Stephen (all made around 1520 and 
lined up along the inner sacristy wall of 
the church). 

However, the illustrated lecture held 
from the altar does not deal with these 
early nnd late works of the artist but 
w th his main early work, the carved 
High Altar of Cracow’s Church of St 
Mary’s (1477-1489). With its height of 
more than 16 metres, this is the largest 
altar of late German Gothic. 

The Cracow Altar was recently reno- 
vated, in the course of which It had to 
be taken apart into individual sculpture 


, , ’ mb — uiui y luilill bt. Ill HI lire 

rwrV SOned , and branded on both Ablets, groups and figures. This provld- 
cneeks. To regain his freedom, he had ed new information on details that 
toprormsa never to leave the city again. would never have come to light without 


m 
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Valt Stoss' Crucifixion 

(Photos; Caiulague) 

G«h^ S I.r", ned J his “ rt from 
Gerhaert of Leyden, the great Dutch 

sculptor who had a tremendous Influ- 
ence on the late Gothic sculp, uHf 

C r SpeciaIIy that of Nurom- 
bwgX Stoss forwent hl s Nuremberg citi- 

aC< ^ ptcd a wmnifssion 

0477) When h ? was about 30 

HiJp-u i! 1 I SC . Ulpted many tombs for 
T family and the majestic 
? arved > Hthewood and 

Cfacow ° f the Churc ^ of St Mary 


in 


,Sl8 w a , fb|l OWe d byVp.ricd or 


n Continued from page It 

m«»i knd 4 tho top{caI relevance is dlso 
fah »& d at , lh ' "““'ion. The Turk- 
ish advance Into Western Europe ™ s 

prompted hy-Hahshu^ weaknestothe 

/naiysls tho Tiirks may 
hMe iuIquilged their true stVpngth as 
srdereatoutsida Vienna prowd. but 
in a way they can be said to have been 
invited to move in, 

this'lden ll! ,fc° hh *?- n * a ,' fr «h look at 
this id^a in flip context of the current at 

irmstba,” CObtext ° r <«* currant 

Peter /den 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 15 July 198J) 


The rest of Stoss’ life until his death 
in 1533 was marked by constant dis- 
putes with the city council. 

hlllS ™ te J 8 *'™ worse, he went 
blind. After his death, his works were 

more or less Ignored, unlike those of hls 
contemporary, Albrecht Dflrer. 

He was buried without any official 
acknowledgment in tho Johannis Cemc- 
ery, and it was not until 50 years later 
that a Nuremberg document mentioned 
ms grave as bearing no more than his 
name and coat of arms. His descen- 

bronze plaque. * simplc 

The restlessness of the artist is ex- 

& d e^r S '“ Sth ° NUremb ^ 

■ excellent catalogue keeps refer- 
ring time and again to the artist's Cra- 
cow works which arc also a focal point 
of the lectures illustrated by slides. 

It is a uniquely enchanting experi- 


T^he death of composer Wcrnor Egk 
* hos r str| PP® d the German music 

B onaIl t | 0! One lSmOSU " mUlutins ' ,cr - 
Egk was born in Auchscshclm near 
Donauwarth |n | 9°l and his pcmonX 

Swabian* h° rfl * he i ralts ° r his ““Vartan- 
Swabian homeland, though ho wan in- 

ollectunlly closer to Iho romancXul- 

lure and mentality. 

Equally interested in the fine arts li- 

fl7the1a a ue d r h ° eventual| y PP^d 

ttemaX.— feW none of 

mem a major maestro. 

nft fUuT ° f m ? 8,c » 1 therefore have 
hwK y trec - and 8tand entirely alone 

KSiX-sa&r" 

rJhi t- man as homeless as Egk des- 


the restoration work. 

It is unlikely that another opportuni- 
ty to study the work so closely will arise 
because it has meanwhile been reas- 
sembled. 

The Cracow Altar sheds light on 

wo ™ tb ® raaster created ut other times 
and in different places. 

It anticipates the essence nl* Veit 
Moss art: theutrum sacrum with its 
powerful figures whose motions and 
gestures seem alive. 

The viewer feels a desire ,o lulk with 
these figures, to dance nnd laugh nnd be 
sud with them. 

The master sculptor wus a keen ob- 
server and this shows in his works. 

inn L J k lr il Ii Col ° 8 ne ' whc re (he Rhino- 
land Madonnas of the Middle Aces 

seem to be people one still meets in tho 
■street one can frequently sec Veil Stoss’ 

apostles and Miuys in the streets or Nu- 
remberg. 



HILDREN 


parents warned on dangers 
of being dogmatic 


The late Werner 
Egk, composer 
without a home 


Veil Stoss’ St. John 

Cracow is also said io k 
with living Veil Stoss &eulptim 
The Err.engel Raphael uni 
Tobias group (1516), which i 
ono metre In height nnd is od 
(ho Germanisches Nation 
the realisation of u Floreodu 
the wingless ungel is regar 
protector of young mcrchmls 
bins) while abroad. 

The gesture of the leadnof 
pointing the way exudes a 
us the hoy who seeks 
hulding (mother’s arm. 

Rari-JQ/gn 

tRhelnhch9fW.il 


Bavaji* 


to- 




;vr 




with 


f j, -- '-."HIMIUIY SUC 

man music 88 firmplacelnG ' r 
XyS’ 8t Mmposed music for radio 

#SSaS£sa , , 

81 XroT Proba ' 


Wamaj-Egk . , , ’Bavarian 
a French rationalistic brain.* 

(Photo: Oerd Pfeiffer) 


” upera where hi« tu- . . IMS, 


(lie work hy (he then ... 
minister, Alois HundhammtM 
work u greuter success ihar 
mun bullet music since then. 

Almost nunc of the opfiui 
lowed wore played more olhj 
ther Circe (1948) nor Irisdttl 
(1955) nor Pic Verhbueg*' 
mingo{\ 963). 

By now even his Govenot 
tor, which hud been played 
following its premiere in SchH 
is long forgotten. 

Asa composer, Egk (who bd| 
honorary positions and was® 
the Berlin Music Academy fa 1 
1953) absorbed many lnflue#*J 
All his music — even 
concert form — has conjpk 
malic elements, making il 
were secretly composed for 
A master of harmony and f" 
tation, Egk wus also an impf 
lodisl. 

He never ventured beyond 1 
fines of tonality but within 
nes he used the full gamut « 
point and harmony 
He was culled a "Bavaritf . 
with u French rationalistic^ 
"fanatic of order." 

_ Never at a loss for a . 
himself as a rebel against ill 
reed from above, saying: "S 
are only few notes, all n 
necessity be repetitious < 
preserve the state, as eveiy ^ 
knows." , 

Nobody cun accuse Egk ^ 
pealed himself. 

imiMtvwr 


ildren stand a better chance of de- 
iloping independent personalities 
parents attitudes are flexible, 
nits who keep to rigid norms of 
mrput their children at a disad- 

are findings of a Nuremberg 
lionalist and psychologist, Dr 
jog W. Weiss, who says in a 
that children who are unable to 
ioften come from homes that are 
overorganised or disorganised, 
lilies that consider themselves 
isaive did not help children. Nor 
Jellies where: 

problems are swept under the carpet 
it sake of harmony. 

Everything is done together but 
the father has the final say. 

^nd where traditional orderliness, 
lienee and industriousness are re- 
sedas ideals. 

ofessor Weiss found that indepen- 
children who are capable of cop- 
me from families where everyday 
[flicts are openly discussed and 
dissension is allowed, 
these cases, the child was neither 
protected nor did it lack parental 
,oit 

e points out that to raise a child 
the confidence to be independent 
as important to teach it to under- 
go needs and problems of others, 
oh less important was deliberately 


'rison the best 
place to 
learn crime 


tillicitcv dtitrijrirfitcit 


jhout 100 14- and 15-yeaf"Old juve- 
UHe delinquents are sent to prison 
west Germany every year. Most re* 

I to crime after their release. 

■Munich University study commis- 
M by the Bonn Family Affaire Mi* 
y ^ys prison is no place for delin- 
nl 8 in that age group. 

1 Presenting the study, the head of 
search team, Horst Scholer-Sprin- 
J>» said in Bonn that prison senten* 
° r 14- and 15-year-olds neither 
'them mend their ways nor protect 
*y. 

Ire Wamfried Dettling of the Faml- 
, Affairs Ministry, criminologist 
uler-Springorum recommends that 
®nfle delinquents go to foster fami- 
self-help groups or open institu- 

“[ding to Dettling, the study calls 
P°mlcal answers to the problem. 
*tance for juvenile is better than 

on. he saidj ■ 

nis is substantiated by another study 
lv *ng about 600 14- to 15-year-olds 
were sentenced for juvenile delin- 
[ In 1972 ahd between 1977 and 
variou8 penalties rang- 
rom juvenile prison to warnings, 
ratio of relapses was largest 

Continued on page 14 



trying to develop an independent perso- 
nality. 

Most important by far was for the 
parents to cooperate and tho father to 
be an integral part of the family. Sup- 
port by the father is far more important 
than maternal support if a child is to 
became independent. 

Dr Weiss heads the Educational In- 
stitute of the City of Nuremberg. 

Hia study on Fumillenstruktur und 
SelbstBndigkeitscrziehung (family struc- 
ture and development of an indepen- 
dent personality), is available in a book 
(Veriag far Psychologic Dr C.J. Hogre- 
fe, Gdttingen, Toronto, Zurich). 

The survey took almoBt ten years. It 
was awarded the Heinz Maiei^Leibnitz 
Prize for Empirical Sociology in 1982. 

The research began in 1973 and was 
subsequently promoted by the Bonn 
Ministry for Youth, Family Affairs and 
Health. 

In 1975, the author interviewed 56 
teachers of first-year school children, 
asking them to point out particularly 
dependent pupils after careftilty ex- 
plaining which criteria to apply. 

Three months later, the parents of the 
385 children involved received a letter 
asking them to present their views on 
child-rearing. They were also asked 
ubout various social data. 

In 1976, the teachers were asked to 
re-assess the state of independence 
reached by tho children one year later. 

Dr Weiss picked 64 families, dividing 
them into two. Each group of 32 was 
identical: father's occupations, the sex 
and age of children and several of other 
features were the same. The only diffe- 
rence was in independence allowed to 
the children. 

U turned out that the development of 
the children towards independence de- 
pended not only on conditions within 
the family but also on outside circum- 
stances. 

The higher the father's occupational 
status and income and the better the the 
mother’s education the more indepen- 
dent the children. 

Surprisingly, it almost did not matter 


whethor the child had attended kinder- 
garten before and whether the mother 
worked. 

What did matter was the father's 
position at work. It turned out that tho 
less say he has at work the less indepen- 
dent the child. 

The size of a family and the child's 
position in relation to its brothers and 
sisters (though not its sex) appear to 
have a bearing. 

The proportion of independent chil- 
dren Is larger in families with two or 
three children than in those with an 
only child or those with four or more 
children. 

Independent children are most often 
second or third children rather than 
only children or first, fourth, fifth or 
subsequent ones. 

To find out what parents' thought 
about independence and bringing up 
children, from what age Dr Weiss asked 
them: from what age should a child be 
able to travel alone on a train, join a 
scout group, go alone on a trip lasting 
several days, know about contracep- 
tives, actively engage in politics and go 
out at night? 

Apart from these factors, which de- 
termine the “outward'* independence of 
a child, the researchers also delved into 
what he calls the “inner" independence. 

This involved the question as to the 
ago from which a child should be asked 
its own view when It comes to decisions 
concerning it; from what age it should 
act on its own to uphold its rights in 
such cases as unjust treatment at 
school; from what age It may criticise 
its parents, have a say in holiday plans, 
handle pocket money and decide what 
clothes to wear (but not to buy). 

Another subject discussed with the 
parents was the age from which they 
felt their child should be able to pick its 
own friends (not occasional playmates) 
and decide when to do the homework. 

Contrary to widespread views, paren- 
tal strictness does not have a major 
bearing on a child's independence. 

There was, however, ono common 
trend: the mare a child feels that one 
parent is stricter than the other, the 
greater the lack of independence. 

Fromlhe child's point of view, things 
look somewhat different: children lack- 
ing independence (regardless of their 
sex) consider the mother as the more 
supportive and the father as the stricter 
parent. 

Independent children, on the other 
hand, view the parent of the opposite 
sex as the more supportive and that of 
the same sex as the stricter one. 

Renate I. Mreschar 
(deneral.Anzelger, 16 July 1983) 
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Does it pay to 
make pupils 
repeat a class? 

S ome 260,000 schoolchildren had to 
repeat classes in the 1981/82 school 
year, according to the Federal Statistics 
Office. 

This shows that many children can- 
not handle the curriculum. 

As far back as 1974, Willy Stark said 
in hls book Die Sltzen bloiber-Katastro- 
phe (the failure catastrophe) that, 
though every experienced • teacher 
knows of cases where repeating a class 
was beneficial and led to improved per- 
formance, these successes apply prima- 
rily to children whose development lags 
behind or those who have to catch up 
after long illness. 

It can also apply to pupils who react 
to their failure by developing extreme 
ambition and improving performance. 
But this frequently goes at the expense 
of their overall pereonaiides. 

The author concludes that, apart 
from these exceptions, repeating a class 
does not lead to better performance. 

To establish whether these findings 
still apply ten years later, the Saarland 
Arbeitskammer and the Teacher Train- 
ing College took a closer look at 



Hauptschule (secondary school prior to 
vocational training) failures. 

The Btudy involved 440 Btudents in 16 
dlferent classes. The conclusions: 
Hauptschule failure Is rarely due to 
problems during elementary school. In 
four out of five cases, the problems do 
not occur until a child goes to Haupts- 
chule. 

The researchers found that Haupt- 
schule promotion criteria vary from 
state to state and district to district. Pro- 
motion also depends on the student's 
luck of the draw in hls teacher. 

Marked differences in promotion 
practice show that success or failure in 
schools depend on the different stan- 
dards applied in Individual states, dis- 
tricts and schools. 

The study also tried to establish how 
schools, teachers and students assess 
failure. 

It finds that with its 260,000 failed 
students a year, the school system ftilflls 
its function of separating the wheat 
from the chaff. Non-promotion is a 
comfortable and organisationally sound 
practice from the school’s vantage 
point. 

The student who has to repeat a class 
is absorbed by the rising class and th? 
teachers simply hope that “things wil) 
fall into place." 

Though the learning problems persist 
and are unlikely to take care of them- 
selves, the schools hope for the best and 
leave It at that. 

Good teachers are mostly aware of 
the dilemma Imposed on them by the 
schools: they are expected to promote 
and sort out at the same time. Even the 
best of them cannot escape making a 
decision on whether to pass or faU a 
student. 

The ultimate conclusion arrived at In 
the study is that repeating a class makes 
no sense in educational terms — not 
only because it arbitrarily puts the 
blame on the student, but also because 
it does nothing to remedy the learning 
problems. 

(Word west Zeluuig.9 July 1983) 
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You might be a genius, say researchers, 
but that’s not really vour fault 


M any people think that they have 
achieved what they have because 
of their own efforts helped by their ex- 
periences. , ...... 

.But current research indicates that 
they are wrong. They are more likely to 
be 'bom -with <the qualities that have 
brought them success (or not). 

Electroencephalogram (EEG) tests by 
a Heidelberg University team headed 
by Professor Friedrich Vogel indicate 
that a person’s psychological make-up 
is inherited. , , 

Electroencephalograms (EEGs) arc 
particularly suitable because their pat- 
terns are almost entirely determined by 
hereditary elements. 

Identical twins therefore usually also 
show identical <EEQ patterns. The diffe- 
rences are as small as the differences in 
various EEGs, taken of the same person. 

The-, EEGs i-of twins remain , almost 
identical even at such different stages of 
development as childhood, youth, adult- 
hood and old age and when the twins 
have lived separate lives in entirely dif- 
ferent conditions. 

Since these complicated brain cur- 
ronts reflect only the functioning of the 
brain, they are probably only one side 
of the coin. The other is the psychologi- 
cal make-up and experience. 

Psychological traits that always coin- 
dde V|th specific brain' patterns are 
therefore in ail likelihood also heredita- 
,ty to a large .extent, ( j; v,Al4 > 



. an article published in the maga- 
zine Human Genetics (vol. 62/1982), 
Vogel shows that the' stage young pco- 
■ple reach in their psychological matur- 
ing process is 1 also largely determined 
by genetic factors. 

The Heidelberg researchers took 
PEGs pf 1 10 identical and 98 non-iden- 
tical pairs of .twins. They , also carried 
out. tests to establish -how mature the 
■twins were -at various stages. These in- 
volved writing essays. , 

Vogel established that the genetically 
(determined stage of , development as 
shown by the EEG always coincided 
with the . test person’s psychological de- 
cree pf maturity.- .. . 

As anticipated^ identical twins always 
lines, .more similar .than non-identical 
twips who shared only half of the. gen- 
etic material. 

..Those f who wrotp better essays also 
W faster brain -waves in their EEGs. 

. This .suggest .that .the. psychological 
development is largely determined by 
"W Physical maturing of the brain as 
shq>vn iii the.EEG. ' ‘ . V" ‘ 

In their book ist pnser Sctitcksu! an- 
gcboren? ;i Qt “Are we born complete 
Wth ourdestifliep?” (published by Sc 
yenn .uml,Sift%r Verlag, Berlin) Vogel 
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and his assistant. Dr Peter Propping, 
show that other qualities are also inhe- 
rited. 

A very smul! percentage of people 
have EEG patterns thut differ clearly 
iga- from the average. 

B2), One group shows only a low tension 
ico- EEG picture in which alpha waves that 
tur- are seen as a sign of peace and ednecn- 
led tration do riot occur. 1 

Another group with what is called 
10 k monotonous alphk shows patterns in 
en- which these waves are dominant: and n 
ied third group shows what is known os a 
the diffuse beta pattern. 1 
in- It is now' seen as an established fact 
that these unusual variants ore part of 
Uy the genetic material, 
as Vogel made psychological examina- 
od fiqhs pf 300 of these, special cases, flnd- 
le- mg that each of the three groups has a 

specific personality profile - in all likc- 

ys 1 1 hood also hereditary, 
al People with a monotonous alpha pat- 
n- tern are usually emotionally stable anil 
dependable; .those with a low tension 
jo EEG are rather withdrawn and group 
oriented while those with the beta IJ|*G 
ul llllv i° problems concentrating and arc 
>y exceptionally prone to stress, 
is Research by Propping shows that 
pcopl^ with aii ill-defined alpha rliytli 
i- arc in danger of becoming alcoholics, 
o Alcohol ' normalises their EEG put- 
!- tents and gives impulses to their ulphu 
:1 waves, *' . 1 

American psychiatrists M. S. Bpchs- 
buum «nd E. S. Gcrshoti have establish- 
ed, that sleep also follows hereditary 
puttoms: identical twins tuko the mimic 
time lo ijuadi the illf/i-rent phasck of 
hjeep and Jjtuy In ijicm for the suiue 
length of time. 

During the most lively phuse of sleep, 
i. c. the pluiso of dreaming in colour, 
muni frequently te verts to curly child- 

Jr w" “ n ! Cl °. Published In Fottschrittc 

it 48) > thc y s “y 

the EEG patterns produced during a j 

riS Si” ??me r aS thosp P rod ««d l 
during thq dreams of early childhood. « 

,, RoifDcgen 1 

(General-Anzciger, 9 July 1983) 1 

n ' t 

Learning crime [ 

Continued on pago 13 1 

' among those who went to prison and ! 
“ng. mOI,g ,h0 “ Wh0 801 olT w "h ' 

?ne 8raup of 207 ^prisoned c 
' were convicted for theft f 52 ii 
P« ^0. routed by robbery or„,o“ J 

x««mr' ,anda,,prnptedmurdcr * 

Most of them come from working k! 
class families (58 per ccnr^Z i"? 

mII'*™ 1 sroups f^percemj. B 
were “ |s 0 Pr !n 0,1 r ' ' Vardcns ’ '"“'viewed H 

were also m favour of takina 

young people out of jaH 8 lhesp « 
irJtnli " , ’ ed4l,y cri,iri « l(ie damac- m 

l 

dpu 

[UibecUr NdchricJutn, SSJuly 1982) 
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Trying to f, 
meaning ( 
life’s foil 

n B , p’rustration over thefnslfe 

lie- X 1 inclining In ||f 0 ^7 

lliemc or the 3rd World &! 
pie Lusolhurepy In Regerob^ 

rly founder of | 0 ,1 

l-runklorvicnmi, nlon 8 ,^ 
(Uerhn) and E. Lukai (J)j 
liat with tlie question as to ife, 
:n- which the growing incident 
tytjc.i of depression, phobia £ 
ed sum is due to this type offru* 
m F-mnkI said that Jogofrustr 
I u spreading like an epidemic 
i n ly in the Western Industrial n£ 
the same phenomenon haski 
ict observed in communist cot 

of well, though there in a sorom 
rent form, 

n- Funke interpreted hu pd 

d- experience with young peepbt 
a Icct thut this feeling of poh 
c- and emptiness makes people 
uggression. ... 
t- Lukas und Frank] presence 
icl torics of patients who>man^ 

n themselves of their depressliat 

p sions with logothcrapists ewS 

Li to find a meaning to their fc 
u objective worth the utmost 
< 1 0 provide avenues leadiojl 
it ningrulness is the main ther^fl 

Ii of lugothcrapisis. J 

Frankl kept stressing itutJj 
not mean “prescribing" a m 
n meaning to a patient betas 

something he must find forfo 
- matter of free choice. 

Loguthcrapy, ho said, la 
t taken the intellectual dimensi«( 

: into account along with hist; 

r and psychological t'qncllbftfc 

cii fur, logo therapy mnktsiset 
ability to trunscend lilmielfa 
himself with dcUohntcnL 
Sclf-transccndencc meani 4 
approves of the “fundanwaJ 
l net that like always points a 
thing outside himself, to p m 
live by or to person-UH** 
(ions." 

“The logotherapeutic rndW 
reflection* makes use of ih«* 
a patient succeeds in dircc^r# 
tion to an objective* ,Ws p* 
self-reflection diminishes sndfr 
toms that previously cawi 
problems no longer base & 
feed on." 

E. Lukas pointed to anoihtf^ 
the so-called "paradoxical ¥ 
that relies on lhe.palicnfs 
uchmem from himself — "#*' 
the form of a specifically 
ty» i. e, the sense of humour." 

If, with the help of the ife# 
patient, in a whim of *flW 
cccds in wishing for the rt#* 
tho very symptom he ft* 5 # 
when luiking with a supen^- 1 
would find that he is HP to# 1 
of producing the symptom 
his own surprise. : ■ ■ 

Frankl stressed that he 
gard logotJierapy as the pfljJ 
He said that ho regards iu# 
sufficiently substantiated 
supplement to other psyd*dT 
methods, , . . J 

iir/Jhere can be no doubt,?*, 
logptherupy is the suiiabto*Prj 
neuroses . resulting fro® <* " 
search for a meaning to life:. J 
Walter W 
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^air wage for fair sex for a 
air day’s toil — sometimes 

■«}::> * Ul. u: US I. 




l ;i~ ■ 1 **» ■ A.rf 




kychologiat Bernhard Bossong of; 
5 m Rhineland-Palatinate Intitule of I 
htion, Landau, has joined the de- 1 
In what is a fair wage. 

Kit can a psychologist contribute to 
|ge-old debate? He can hadiy be 
to draw up the ideal pay scale, 
br Bossong makes no claim to 
‘done so. 

it he olalms is to pinpoint the 
ioui and unconscious grounds on 
i decisions are based. He has' 
d the yardsticks and ideas of fair- 
ly which people are guided In 
king a method of payment as fkir 
dr. 

has outlined his experiments and 
igi In the. Gottingen scientific 
|3 Zdtschrift (Hr BxperimenteUe 
pgtvsadto Psychologic. 
fundamental problem, he says, is 
uh between several principles of 
sii, the first being that everyone 
to earn an Income commensurate 
* their qualifications and perfor- 
ms, 

| there is also the prineiple that 
wne ought to earn the same regard- 
ed input and the principle that basic 
yifigj ought to be given priority re- 
Jess of performance, 

S , Bossong says decisions on pay 
are frequently a compromise bet- 
the various principles of fair play: 
lerman civil servants, for instance, 
*id on the basis of alt three catego- 
ngo groups and length of service; 
| holiday allowances and basio 
| end special grants and children’s 
pees," 

I aim was to find but what makes 
}e feel a given wage is fair and 
[facts they go by. 

[drew up eight potted biographies 
nvorslty graduates taking up their 
M>. The biodata listed what sub- 
py had studied and whether they 
pn or women, 

gr of the eight subjects had been 
[fled in a preliminary study as dif- 
jifeur others as easy, 

ty .oue working wife In five In 
Baden-Wflrttemberg is helped with 
jusework by her husband, a survey 
missioned by the state*i Social Af- 
Mtoiitry reveals. 

failed Women: Their Role and 
, They See Themselves, it was un- 
by the Allensbach market re- 
Ptostltute. 

Us findings have been pub- 
P by the Ministry. 

P»«a«cd 20 to 60. 1,200 of them, 
IPf tied, as were 430 husbands and 
aged 10 to IS, The entire 
P* xrea to be published Id book 

per cent of the women poO- 
™, oqt to work, and 58 per cent nf 
worked * full -rims, 
Biix per bret worked half-days 
® Per cent a few hours a day. 

* bwband br parted vlewt bn 

Sosa 

^Usbasdq 


His imaginary biographies were given 
to 14 women and 13 men trainee tea- 
chers. They were to say what Btarting 
salaries they felt the eight ought to earn. 

The only guideline they were given 
was that the take-home starting salary 
of a sociology graduate was DM1,700 a 
month. 

What the students were not told was 
that there were two sets of biodata in 
which the sexes were reversed. So each 
case history was judged both as a male 
and as a female applicant. 

The results indicate that the difficulty 
of the degree .course was considered a 
major criterion id assessing what was 
felt to be a fair wage. ' ' ■ 

But this; was only the case where the 
men were concerned, fn their case the 
"fair" wage varied by up to DM150 per 
month. . ■ 

When th? applicant was a woman It 
was hardly' felt to matter whether her 
degree course had been hard or easy. 
The salary recommended varied by a 
mere DM20. , 

Oddly enough, the differentia] was 
awarded to the fictitious nude graduates 
not only by men but also by women stu- 
denk," * 

The sex of the student made no appa- 
rent difference when it came to what 
was felt to, constitute a fair starting sala- 
ry for the person concerned. ' 

Surprised by these .findings*, Dr Bob- 
song conducted a similar experiment 
using 41 senior students of a Gymna- 
sium, or high school: 22 boys. and 19 
girls. 

Ttys time the criteria listed were not 
only the applicant’s sex arid the diffi- 
culty of his or ,hpr degree, course but 
also the neediness of the job-seeker. 

The potted biographies : included a 
husband or wife who was either still a 
student or unemployed, or alternatively 
a child to look after. ' 1 
The guide td'starting salaries giveii In 
this case ytn that an informatics gra- 
duate could be expected to net 
DM2;2b0 at h)ft first job, and that his 
course was moderately difficult. 

This time the women graduates trail- 
ed well behind the men in the salaries 
the studeiitsTelt they deserved to earn. 
They averaged- DM2^04, H3 agatyst the 
men’s DM2,335. ' 


The real truth 
about work, 
women and song 

In childless families felt it was good, all 
things considered, that their wives went 
out to work. 

When there children tiftdef 15 at 
home only 54 per cent of husbands fed 
it Is such a good idea. . . . 

Women are extremely 'keen 6n job- 
sharing. Sixty-four 1 per cent 1 felt it 
should be encouraged, snd .the figure 
was 73 per cent among Women interest- 
ed in going back to work. 

One working wife in two In Baden- 
WOrttemberg would behappy to share a 
job. So would ope husbgpd ( our - 
The higher the career qualification 


Given a difficult university course, a 
much higher starting salary was felt to 
be appropriate, the difference being 
that between DM2,443 and DM2,089 
per month. 

The criterion of neediness was not 
felt to be anywhere near as important. 
The needy were on average awarded 
DM72 per month more than those wi- 
thout dependents to support. 

Even so, graduates whose degree 
course was judged not to have been 
particularly difficult and whose in- 
comes were correspondingly low were 
awarded a perceptible bonus for needi- 
ness. 

But women were again given a poorer 
deal than men, and again by both sexes. 

A third experiment was carried out to 
determine whether the allocation of 
higher incomes to candidates with more 
difficult courses of Btudy was made in 
respect of their qualifications and ex- 
pected performance. 

Dr Bossong described situations In 
which two or more people jointly did a 
specific job and earned a specific 
amount of money. 

: They were said to differ both in their 
qualifications and in the amount of ef- 
fort they put into their work. 

A group of 56 trainee teachers, all 
women, were asked to select one of five 
possibilities of sharing out the sum bet- 
ween them. 


Performance link 


The five methods were classified as 
being from slightly to extremely related 
to performance. 

The students who assessed the pay 
scales this time were themselves eva- 
luated and allocated to one of three 
groups. 

The one group tended to alloeate the 
cash in strict accordance with perfor- 
mance. Another favoured equal pay for 
■ all. A third took a middle-of-the-road 
approaeh. 

Yet all 56 women students awarded 
more money on average to men than to 
women, although the difference was 
: most striking among the group that 
| made its awards on the basis of perfor* 

: mance. 

“A social paradox persisted in this 
1 third experiment,’ 1 Dr Bossong writes. 
"The test persons, all women, awarded 
men more money than women. Yet they 
were studying for. a profession in which 
: equal pay is paid.” 

(Bremer Nuhrlcfelo], 16 July 198)) 

' more strongly fiiey feel that the family 
; suffers, from the wife going out to Work. 

Seventy-four per cent of women who . 
worked only half-days or a few hoqra a 
. day. felt they oould.manage both ^ork 
and running tbb home. : 

Ohly 58 per cent of wives who work- 
ed all day . agreed; while 43 per cent of 
: single-parent mothers felt that wore .left* 
them with too little time to devote to the 
i family. 

A majority of children and juvenile* : 
are happy about their mothers going 
out to work, although 42 per. cent of fee 
under-14s complained that feum didn't 
: ■ have enough time for them. , . .v : 

On balance, however, this children 
! complained of too little time with their 
fathers than with their mothers, ' 

More than three out of four young- 
eters felt their mothers had enough 
for. thrnn, whereas 42 per bent regretted 
they did not have more intensive don* , 
tacts with their fathers, • jgy ' ’ 


Linguist hits at 
‘language bias 
against women’ 

A woman, linguist from Constance 
University has complained In a 
Brunswick lecture about linguistio dis- 
crimination against women. 

Professor Senta TrOmel-Plfltz was lec- 
turing at a summer university course by 
women for women at Brunswick Uni- 
versity of Technology. 

People ought to think about women 
as well as men and refer to them too, 
she said, objecting to terms such as 
Woche der BrUderlichkeit (Week of 
Brotherliness) and Beot /Ur BrUdcr 
(Bread for Brethren). 

They were objectionable because they 
Ignored women. 

Dr TWmel-Plfltz specially mentioned 
religion and the Church as sectors In 
which linguistio discrimination was rife. 

It started, she said, with the Ten 
Commandments, especially the one 
about not coveting the neighbour’s wife. 

Even "people” was not a neutral 
term. It was used to exclude women, aa 
In a recent comment by a clergyman 
that: "More and more people are re- 
signing from the Church and leaving 
their wives and children in member 
ship.” 

It was typical that there was no fema- 
le form of the term die Deutschen (the 
Germans); whereas one could choose 
between die Franzosen (the French) 
and die FranzOsInnen (French women). 

"The Germans and their wives are a 
peace-loving people” was a statement 
that would be considered grammatically 
correct. 

Yet the same could hardly be said of: 
"The Germans and their husbands are a 
peace-loving people.” 

Women were second-rate linguistical- 
ly and something must be done about It 
It was In contempt of their personali- 
ties, she said. 

She dealt with surveys indicating that 
women were not taken as seriously as 
men in conversation and not allowed to 
speak for as long as bn the same topics. 

Even the higher status of being a uni- 
versity lecturer was . no guarantee of 
equal treatment 

Linguistically, men tended to magni- 
fy their role* whereas women often 
tended to limit theirs. Men rounded of 
their penonallties, women called them- 
selves Into question. 

Men presumed to rights, women 
asked for permission. Women were 
more easily controllable because they 
•were not allowed to hgve their say. 

Dr Tromei-notz*4 lecture, was the last 
of U series of six in a Summer course fi- 
nanced by the Students* union. The 
course wai accompanied by verbal fire- 
works. ' 

: the uaivereRy vice-chancellor com- 
plained that there was no .such thing as 
an autonomous women's department at 
. Brunswick University of Technology, 
the group that organised the Course. 

• .He al<o objected to the impression 
being cofcveyed tfaat H was aft official 
: utyyeoity couree, width was not the 
case. --. i ’ ■ 

, After f|e first lecture, entitled Cftan- 
get lb gi? Roles end Sexism, the 
■ women complained to the vice-chaacel- 
lor about me behivfa$r of the caretaker 
v (inevitttyy, a min), ! . epd 
• 1983) 


